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TAMS BIXBY 
1855-1922 


By Robert L. Williams 


Tams Bixby, born on Dec. 12, 1855, at Staunton, Virginia, was 
the son of Bradford W. Bixby, who was born in Massachusetts, and 
his wife, Susan J. (Clarke) Bixby, who was born in Maine. 

On April 27, 1886, he and Miss Clara Mues were married, who, 
with their three sons, Edson K., Joel H., and Tams, Jr., survived 
him. His widow and the sons, Edson K., and Joel H., have since 
passed away. 

In 1857, the family removed to the Territory of Minnesota!, 
and settled at Stillwater. After short residences there, and at St. 
Paul, and Hastings, they removed to Red Wing in the fall of 1862, 
where the father established a bakery shop and confectionery. There 
the son spent his boyhood and early manhood, receiving his educa- 
tion at the local parish school until he was 12 years old, and then 
at the public schools until 13 years of age. Beyond that, his edu- 
cational advantages were such as a youth with an alert and active 
mind, and ambition, may derive through reading, application, ob- 
servation and experience. With remarkable enterprise, he employed 
his abilities and talents in that pioneer field. In a business way 
he was engaged as storekeeper, news agent, baker, hotelkeeper, and 
publisher. 

When the Young Men’s Christian Association was in its infancy 
in the Northwest, he was instrumental in organizing a local associa- 
tion, being its first Secretary. 

When 19 years of age, while in virtual charge of the business, 
his father died, the son continuing the same. 

Having served a short apprenticeship in 1884 he embarked in the 
printing and newspaper business. He became editor and publisher 
of the Red Wing Sun (Goodhue County), a weekly paper, and also 
editor of the North Star, and for a time of the Grange Advance, 
official organ of the patrons of husbandry, precursor of the Farmers’ 
Alliance. Later, with consolidation of papers he formed the Red 
Wing Republican, later a daily paper. With this venture he became 
active politically, his first official political position being chairman 
of the Republican County Central Committee. His party activity 
brought about his speedy advancement to the secretaryship of the 


1 Territorial government organized under Act of Mar. 3, 1849; Enabling Act, 
February 26, 1857; Act for Admission into the Union, May 11, 1858. 
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State Republican League, and then to Secretary, and in turn to 
Chairman, of the State Central Committee. His first remunerative 
public office was that of Secretary of the State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission. 

In the campaign of 1888, when the election of a Governor of 
the state and also a President of the United States was involved, he 
was chairman of the speakers’ bureau of the Minnesota Republican 
Campaign Committee. In 1889, whilst Secretary of the State Central 
Committee, Governor William R. Merriam appointed him as his 
private secretary, and he was so continued after the Governor’s re- 
election in 1890. In 1892 he was re-elected Secretary of the State 
Committee. The Honorable Knute Nelson being elected Governor in 
1892, he appointed. Mr. Bixby as his private secretary, who in 1894 
was again re-elected as Chairman of the State Committee. Governor 
Knute Nelson having been re-elected in 1894, the incoming legis- 
lature elected him as United States Senator. Lieutenant-Governor 
David M. Clough then became Governor of the state and Mr. Bixby 
was again selected and continued as the Governor’s private secre- 
tary. 

In 1893, Mr. Bixby, who had given up his newspaper and pub- 
lishing business, again acquired an interest in the Red Wing Re- 
publican, and retained same throughout his service as private secre- 
tary to Governors Nelson and Clough. 

In 1897, Mr. Bixby, in recognition not only of his political 
services, and influence, but also of his eminent qualification, was 
tendered an appointment as a member of the Commission to the 
Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory. He requested W. H. 
Angell, who was at that time Chief Clerk in the Governor’s office 
and later head of the land office in Atoka, Indian Territory, to in- 
vestigate as to the importance of the Commission, who reported that 
it had been created by Act of Congress of March 3, 1893, 27 Stat. 
612, 645, section 16, providing for appointment of three Commis- 
sioners to enter into negotiations with each of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in contemplation of the subdivision of lands of each tribe 
and allotments in severalty to members thereof, at that time the hold- 
ings being in common with the right of occupancy only by individual 
members, and to treat with each of the tribes for the discontinuance 
of tribal government, and not only for the survey and appraisal of 
the lands and determination of the values thereof, but also for the 
enrollment of citizens belonging to each tribe, and to eause to be 
deeded to such member under rules and regulations, his or her ap- 
propriate share of the lands, as measured by value per acre. 


The purging of the citizenship rolls in each tribe of names of 
persons not of the blood of the Tribe, or not members by adoption or 
intermarriage, and not entitled to be enrolled as such and to par- 
ticipate in the allotment of lands of the tribes, of which type many 
thousands of such claims were to be investigated and adjudicated, in 
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addition to other duties, occasioned a vast amount of work and re- 
sponsibility—a monumental task. 

As members of this Commission, the President appointed Henry 
L. Dawes? of Massachusetts, Meredith H. Kidd of Indiana, and 
Archibald S. MecKennon of Arkansas, at which time the Five Civilized 
Tribes occupied about twenty million acres of land, to-wit: 


Nation Acres 
Choctaw 6,953,048 
Chickasaw 4,707,903 
Cherokee 4,420,068 
Creek 3,079,095 
Seminole 365,852 
19,525,966 


Land offices were established in each of the Five Civilized 
Tribes for filing allotment selections and contests, hearings, and 
awards subject to appeal, as follows: Chickasaw Nation, originally 
at Tishomingo but later at Ardmore; Choctaw Nation at Atoka; 
Cherokee Nation at Tahlequah; Seminole Nation at Wewoka; and 
Creek Nation at Muskogee. 

During progress of allotment a number of fullbloods termed 
Snake Indians assumed an obstinate attitude against allotment and 
refused to file applications therefor, thereby causing arbitrary allot- 
ments to be made to them by the Commission in awarding allottee 
his or her part of the distributed landed estate, necessarily made 
after the more desirable lands had been voluntarily selected on the 
allottee’s application. Oil and gas was afterwards discovered on 
such allotments, which developed into valuable holdings. 

In making the citizenship rolls, it was essential to establish an 
extensive and competent legal department, through which to deter- 
mine citizenship matters. Each enrolled citizen of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, with exceptions for which proper compensation was pro- 
vided, received allotment of lands as follows: 


Average Allotment For Homestead 
Choctaws 320 acres 160 acres 
Chickasaws 2205 L604 
Cherokees sa a aOnee 
Creeks GOR 2 A) ae 
Seminoles 130 Ae ry 


In such distribution of allotments, intricate complications arose, 
occasioned among other things by locations and improvements, and 
contests arising as to prior improvements and occupancy rights. 

During the year 1895 the Commission was increased to five 
members by appointment of Thomas B. Cabiness, of Georgia, and 
Alexander B. Montgomery, of Kentucky, and upon the resignation of 


2 Henry L. Dawes, a Representative and a Senator of the United States from 
March 4, 1857 to March 4, 1893, and for years a member of the Senate Indian 
Committee. 
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Commissioner Kidd, General Frank C. Armstrong was appointed 
as his successor. The commission vainly labored with the Indians 
without making successful progress toward the conclusion of the 
contemplated treaties. 

In May, 1897, Tams Bixby, of Minnesota, Thomas B. Needles, 
of Illinois, and later Major Clifton R. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, 
were appointed members of the Commission as successors to Cabiness, 
Montgomery, and Armstrong. 

The chairman of the Commission being of an advanced age, the 
duties of the chairmanship rested on Mr. Bixby as acting chairman, 
who was its leading and dominant spirit. 

Mr. Bixby, taking up his initial work in an atmosphere of hos- 
tility, encountered not only stubborn opposition on the part of 
Indians by blood, but also the squaw man or intermarried citizen, the 
cattleman who had been using vast acres practically free for the 
grazing of his herds, and to a great extent the whites or non-citizens 
engaged in farming in a small way, were not pressing for any change. 
The principal sentiment for change was among the whites located 
in the towns and vyillages.* 

His most difficult work was to effect tribal sentiment so as to 
bring the leading Indians of the respective tribes to such a frame 
of mind as to participate in negotiations. Patience, diplomacy, and 
personality gradually broke down the barriers with the result that 
what is known as the Atoka Treaty or Agreement was entered into 
with the Chickasaws and Choctaws on June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. 495), 
with a supplemental treaty, ratified and confirmed by the United 
States on July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 500), and by the two tribes on 
September 25, 1902—and treaties with the Seminoles on July 1, 
1898 (30 Stat. 567), and the Creeks and supplement thereto, and 
with the Cherokees on March 1, 1901 (31 Stat. 848). The treaty 
with the Creeks was ratified by Act of Congress of May 1, 1901, 
and by the Creek Council on May 25, 1901, with supplemental Creek 
treaty ratified by Congress on June 30, 1902 (32 Stat. 500), and by 
the Creek Council on July 26, 1902. The agreement with the Chero- 
kee Nation was ratified by Congress on May 1, 1901, but rejected 
by the Cherokee Council. The Congress on July 1, 1902 passed an 
act providing for allotment of lands in the Cherokee Nation (32 
Stat. 716), which was agreed to by the Cherokees on August 7, 1902. 

In the early part of 1899 Mr. Bixby conferred with C. H. Fitch, 
at that time in charge of the Geological Survey, under whose super- 
vision the sectionizing of the Indian Territory had been prosecuted 
and was about completed, with a desire of securing as employees 
of the Commission men who had been active in the survey of the 


Indian Territory and who were familiar with the conditions existing 
at that time. 


3 Vol. 18, issue No. 2 (March, 1940) pp. 171, 181, and issue No. 3 (Septemb: 
1940) pp. 248, 249, Chronicles of Oklahoma. o. 3. (September 
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Mr. Fitch recommended to Mr. Bixby some ten employees of 
the Geological Survey as men who had been particularly efficient 
in their work; among whom were W. O. Beall, W. J. Cook, Robert 
Muldrow, Rees Evans, Wyatt Hawkins, Henry Hackbush, and Joseph 
S. Gibson, all of whom, while not active in Democratic polities, were 
in fact Democrats. 

Mr. Bixby accepted Mr. Fitch’s recommendation, and later, 
about April 1, 1899, caused the appointment of the parties to various 
positions under the Commission. No mention was made in the con- 
ference between Fitch and Mr. Bixby as to political affiliations. 

Mr. Bixby’s standard of qualification for employment by the 
Commission was the efficiency of the man under consideration. Dur- 
ing that period necessarily many recommendations were made by 
the chairmen of the Indian Committees in the United States House 
and the Senate for appointments in the various branches of the 
Commission’s work. Mr. Bixby in instances was moved by these 
recommendations, but where the appointee did not measure up to 
and fulfil his ideal of efficiency such employee was dropped or 
resigned and in some eases discharged. In many instances vacancies 
thus created were filled by Democrats who met Mr. Bixby’s standard 
of efficieney. Among these were such as Guy L. V. Emerson and 
Dave Yancey, who received appointments to responsible positions 
solely on their qualifications to fill the positions to which they were 
appointed. 

Upon the retirement of A. L. Aylesworth as Secretary of the 
Commission in the latter part of 1903, W. O. Beall, upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Bixby, was appointed Secretary of the Commission, 
and served in that capacity until he resigned from government ser- 
vice on December 31, 1906. The salary of the Secretary of the 
Commission was probably the highest in the Indian Territory at 
that time outside of members of the United States judiciary and 
members of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes. Many 
Republicans in the Indian Territory considered that a position of 
such magnitude belonged to a Republican, and used their utmost en- 
deavors to have Beall removed as Secretary and a Republican ap- 
pointed in his place, but Mr. Bixby’s reply was that he knew he 
came from a Maryland family of Democrats, and he assumed that 
he was a Democrat but that he had taken no active part in politics 
in the Indian Territory, and that whenever a Republican was pre- 
sented to him who had the ability and was as conscientious in the 
performance of his duties as had been Mr. Beall, then he would 
consider the matter. 

This built up a loyal and an efficient organization, the test 
and the qualification being fidelity and efficiency, with preference 
given to the men of his own party when they had equal qualification 
including efficiency. This brought about merit without an applied 
civil service rule under the administration of the Commissioner who 
recognized what was to be accomplished in winding up this great 
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Indian estate, and who wound same up with such faithful service 
to the Indian and such performance of duty to the government as that 
at the time of his death there was not a blot on his name. 

The Congress of the United States recognized such fidelity and 
efficiency. Section 3 of Act of Congress, March 27, 1908, 35 Stat. 
312, provides that: 

“* * * the rolls of citizenship * * * of the Five Civilized Tribes * * * shall 
be conclusive evidence as to quantum of Indian blood of any enrolled citizen * * * 
and the enrollment records of the Commissioner of the Five Civilized Tribes shall 
hereafter be conclusive evidence as to the age of said citizen or freedman.” 

This work, diversified in character, affecting the five estates, 
with such a great number of allottees or heirs participating, was 
consummated without scandal, or suspicion, or injustice, and with- 
out abuse of power, showing the stature of Tams Bixby as an out- 
standing administrator for all time in the records of the United 
States government. 

Facing the task of building such an organization for the great 
work in hand, his genius developed same, working with precision 
and with obstacles to success eliminated. 

A large number of members of the Creeks, led by Chitto Harjo, 
rebellious against division of tribal properties, and many members 
of other tribes striving to impede the work on the part of the govern- 
ment, as well as swarms of human traffickers for gain following the 
meetings of the Indians and seeking to reap a harvest, yielded to 
his able, efficient, and honest administration. 


In a trial in the United States District Court involving title 
to a Chickasaw allotment, in which an effort was being made to 
show a different paternity of the allottee, and to substitute an heir 
to what was thought to be a valuable oil property, the census card 
being introduced, it was disclosed that the notation thereon with 
reference to the father was in the handwriting of the late Tams Bixby, 
who at the time of said enrollment was acting Chairman of the Com- 
mission. Counsel on each side admitted that the notations on said 
card were in his handwriting and it was further disclosed that at 
the time the evidence was taken as to the enrollment, Tams Bixby 
was present in charge of the enrolling party. The evidence showed 
that his administration as to such enrollments was characterized by 
industry and efficiency and detail, and with thorough method. The 
claim set up on the part of the heir as to being the child of a Chicka- 
saw father other than such as shown by the census ecard and the 
roll, faded. The attorney defending the title under the enrollment, 
upon his return to his home in another state, wrote to another party 
relative to his experience in the trial of the ease and stated that from 
that time “the ghost of Tams Bixby marched along during the trial 
as an important witness in favor of his title.’’ 

It was under Tams Bixby’s guidance that new treaties were 
negotiated by which their Tribal governments were discontinued, 
and they became citizens of a State and of the United States, each, 
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accepting his or her proportionate share of land. When his work 
was concluded, Indian Territory was considered as ready for ad- 
mission into the union of states as a part of the state of Oklahoma. 

In his early 20’s Mr. Bixby was a railroad contractor, and 
before he was 25 years of age, had staunch friends among the most 
Wa railroad heads in Minnesota, including the late James J. 

ill. 

He was a dominant figure in Minnesota politics, for twelve years 
exercising a directing hand, and in 1897 when he came to the Indian 
Territory was a counsellor and advisor of the National Republican 
organization. 

In 1906 he acquired the controlling interest in the Muskogee 
(Oklahoma) Daily Phoenix, later absorbing the Times Democrat, 
both of which are now controlled by his family. He was the guiding 
figure in establishment of the Oklahoma Free State Fair at Mus- 
kogee, the largest institution in the country, to which admission fees 
are not charged, and a leading participant in the organization of the 
Muskogee Town and Country Club. He was President of the Health 
Association and Anti-Tuberculosis League of the Red Cross Society 
in said city and county (Muskogee), and during the World War 
was Chairman of the County Council of Defense. 

He passed away on January 17, 1922 at Kansas City, Missouri 
on his return trip from California, where he had gone seeking re- 
storation of his health. 

All three of his sons, to his delight, served with distinction in 
the World War, the youngest attaining the rank of Major in the 
Field Artillery. Tams Bixby, Sr., having volunteered for active 
service, it was declined on account of his age. Then he offered his 
service as a cook, as being qualified by his experience in a bakery 
as a boy, and that was declined evidently on the ground that his 
services were more valuable in an organizing capacity at home. - 

Whilst a partisan, he put country first. During the election 
in 1920, through his papers he supported the democratic nominee 
for United States Senator as against that of the Republicans on 
account of his support of Victor Berger in the contest over his seat 
in the United States Congress, and matters in connection there- 
with. 

He was a builder and an administrator, with a proper consider- 
ation of the public welfare. He never permitted his personal business 
to become so absorbing as to stand in the way of his service to his 
community. His pride in civie development and his contribution to 
charity, without ostentation, were unexcelled. He supported the 
city (Muskogee) managerial form of government to promote efficien- 
ey and economy. y Pee. 

Having been appointed to the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes on May 2, 1897, he served as such until July 1, 1905, when 
the Commission by Act of Congress was succeeded by the office of 
Commissioner, which had been created in lieu thereof. He was 
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appointed such Commissioner and held the office until July 1, 
1907, when he resigned and returned to Minnesota. There he and 
his associates acquired control of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, which 
was successfully operated under his management until during the 
year 1910 when such interest was disposed of to advantage and he re- 
turned to Muskogee, Oklahoma, and took charge of the Muskogee 
Daily Phoenix, becoming editor and publisher. In 1918 he also ac- 
quired the Muskogee Times Democrat, and until his death was pub- 
lisher and editor of both papers. } 

He was founder of the city of Bemidji, Minnesota, and president 
of the Bemidji Townsite and Improvement Company at the time 
of his death. His administrative genius was demonstrated in both 
states. 

His body was brought from Kansas City to Muskogee, where 
funeral services were held, before being taken to Red Wing, Min- 
nesota for interment. 

On January 19, 1922, the wheels of industry in Muskogee ceased 
revolving for an hour, and a solemn hush hung over the city, the 
silent tribute of a community to its greatest citizen, whose mortal 
remains lay upon the funeral bier. Hundreds braved the cold to 
attend the funeral at his home, which was conducted by the Rector 
of the Episcopal Church. A guard of Knight Templars escorted his 
body from the undertaking parlors, and a score of uniformed mem- 
bers of the American Legion bore their own wreath to the altar of 
death, and sat silently through the brief service when the crowd 
filed silently out and stood, heads bared, in the cold, awaiting 
to accompany the body to the station, uniformed ex-service men 
of the American Legion forming an open rank through which 
the pallbearers carried the casket to the hearse. The Legion men, 
with active and honorary pallbearers, also formed the last escort of 
the body as it was placed aboard the train to be carried for inter- 
ment at Red Wing, where with the simple Episcopal grave cere- 
mony it was laid to rest in a mausoleum, later to be removed to 
a family mausoleum erected in his memory. 

Virtually every business house in the city closed from 2:30 
o’clock to 3:30 o’clock in honor of his memory. The Federal Court 
adjourned its pressing session to honor his memory and for at- 
tendance upon the funeral. The United States Indian Agency closed 
during such period. The offices in the county court house and at 
the city hall also were closed. 

_He climbed the ladder to great achievements. For the Five 
Civilized Tribes, he put an immeasurable accomplishment with def- 
inite results in a short span of ten years. Following his govern- 
mental work, as a business man and publisher he was an outstand- 
ing figure. His life should be, and is, an inspiration to every am- 
bitious struggling boy. 


4 Memorial Volume to Tams Bixby in Archives of Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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CHIEF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SMALLWOOD 
AND 
CHIEF JEFFERSON GARDNER. 


By John Bartlett Meserve. 


The McCurtain family was highly influential in the political 
affairs of the Choctaw Nation during its concluding decades. This 
influence, having its inception in August, 1880 with the election of 
Jackson F. McCurtain as Principal Chief of the tribe continued 
until the independent status of the Choctaws was completely folded 
up. This political power was exerted through the Progressive 
Party, the policies and leadership of which the McCurtains con- 
trolled. Chief Jackson F. McCurtain served through two terms, 
being succeeded by Edmund McCurtain, his younger brother but 
who apparently declined a reelection. The Progressive Party 
again triumphed in the fall of 1886 through the election of Thomp- 
son McKinney. The McCurtains suffered a temporary defeat in 
August, 1888 when Benjamin F. Smallwood of the National Party 
defeated the Progressive candidate. 

1 Elijah Smallwood, an Englishman born in South Carolina, 
journeyed to the Choctaw country in Mississippi when a young man, 
where he married a Choctaw woman. His son William Smallwood 
was born in Mississippi and attended school at the Choctaw Aca- 
demy in Kentucky. He married Mary Le Flore of French-Choctaw 
origin, who was a sister of Thomas Le Flore. William Smallwood 
with his family removed to the old Indian Territory with one of 
the numerous removal parties in the thirties of the last century and 
settled in Kiamichi County, Choctaw Nation and in what is today 
Choctaw County, Oklahoma, where he engaged in farming. He 
was a member of the Choctaw Council in 1863. 

Benjamin Franklin Smallwood a son of William Smallwood and 
Mary Le Flore, his wife was born in the old Greenwood Le Flore 
District in the Choctaw country in Mississippi in 1829 and as a 
mere child came with his parents to the old Indian Territory. He 
attended school at Shawneetown on the Red River and later at 
Spencer Academy. After leaving school he aided his father in his 
farming operations and in 1847 embarked in farming and stock- 
raising for himself. Young Smallwood opened a mercantile store 
in Kiamichi County in 1862 but in the following year removed to 
the vicinity of Lehigh where he entered more extensively into the 
cattle business and enlarged his store. It was quite a uniform 
practice among the Indian cattle men during those days to operate 
a trading post where they assembled their herds by conveniently 
exchanging their merchandise for cattle. Money was a rare medium 


1 The writer is indebted to Lee F. Harkins of Tulsa, a great grandson of Chief 
Smallwood, for much valuable assistance. ; 
Indian Territory Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men by O’Beirne, p. 146. 
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of exchange among the Indians during those early days. B. ¥. 
Qmallwood was shrewd in business, success rewarded his efforts 
and in due time he ranked among the wealthiest men in the Choc- 


taw Nation. 


The political career of B. F. Smallwood dates back to his early 
life when as a young man in 1847 he served as a ranger in Kiamichi 
County. When barely of age, he was chosen as a representative to 
the Choctaw Council, serving as speaker of the lower house upon 
four different occasions. In 1881 as speaker of the house he opposed 
the granting of a right of way to the Frisco Railway. From 1847 
to 1890, save the years of his service in the Civil War, he functioned 
in an official capacity in the political life of the Choctaw Nation 
and made numerous trips to Washington as a delegate from the 
tribe. The range of his service vested him with much influence 
among his people. He entered the race for the chieftainship in the 
fall of 1886 as the candidate of the National Party but suffered 
defeat and Thompson McKinney of the Progressive Party was 
elected. He again was offered by the National Party as its candi- 
date in August, 1888 in a campaign which was memorable for its 
bitterness. He was pitched against Wilson N. Jones of the Pro- 
gressive Party. The popularity of Smallwood occasioned by his 
extended career in the house of representatives of the council, en- 
abled him to defeat the McCurtain-Jones machine although the 
Progressives secured a majority in both houses of the Choctaw 
Council. This situation was to occasion him much embarrassment 
during his tenure as chief. Much feeling was engendered and in 
anticipation of trouble from the defeated faction, the new chief 
took the oath of office at the Roebuck Hotel in Tuskahoma rather 
than at the capitol where the adverse council was in session. The 


oath of office was administered by Supreme Court Judge Henry 
C. Harris. 


Little was accomplished during his administration due in a 
measure to the cleavage between the Chief and his council. Initial 
steps were taken by the Chief in 1890 touching the sale of the so- 
called Leased District lands in the western part of the old Ter- 
ritory, to the Government. This movement has never terminated 
but the controversy over the question of the right of the tribes for 
compensation for these lands is still pending in the Court of Claims 
and before the Congress. The Choctaw country was growing rapidly. 
Towns were springing up but because of no express provisions of 
Choctaw law, all rights of corporate capacity for local self-government 
were denied these communities. These towns were enabled to make 
no provision for water, sewer or fire protection because of a denial 
by Chief Smallwood of such permission due to the absence of specific 
_ provisions. The Chief evidently believed in the letter of the law and 
that no inherent. common law principles obtained among the Indians. 
During his administration an effort was made to vest ownership of 
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the coal mines in the Nation but was defeated by the veto of Chief 
Smallwood. 

The Net Proceeds Claim which had its inception back in 1853 
still remained a controversial issue. Numerous profligate en- 
gagements had been made through the years with the delegations 
which had been sent to Washington to induce the Government to 
liquidate the claim. Many corrupt practices were indulged and 
as the possibility of a pay-off by the Government seemed to appear, 
aspiring Choctaw politicians evidenced a manifest interest in the 
disbursement of the monies. The matter became a paramount issue 
in the fall of 1888 when Chief Smallwood was elected, because the 
Government had declared its purpose to pay certain of the monies 
over to the Nation for its disbursement. Although the Net Pro- 
ceeds matter was not fully adjusted until 1896, a payment was 
made to the Nation during the administration of Chief Smallwood 
and a distribution was undertaken. The Chief called a special ses- 
sion of the Council to authorize a distribution of the monies to be 
made without an audit by the Net Proceeds Commission. For 
this rather unseemly action, it appears that the Chief was paid the 
sum of $5,500 from the monies so received. The collection and 
disbursement of this old claim constitutes one of the dark pages 
in Choctaw history and bears heavily upon the integrity and 
efficiency of the political life of the Choctaw Nation. 


The Chief evidenced a marked interest in the extension of 
educational advantages and upon this question addressed the Coun- 
cil at length upon numerous occasions. He was of the conservative 
element among the Choctaws and manifestly jealous of the heredi- 
tary rights of the Indian to regulate his own tribal affairs without 
reference of matters to the United States Government. To him, 
the Choctaw Nation was not a mere gesture. In his message to 
the Council on October 9, 1889, he offers this thought ;— 

2“The law authorizing an appeal to the United States authority in 
cases where the matter of citizenship in the Choctaw Nation has been 
passed upon by the authorities of this Nation, should receive your atten- 
tion. As it now stands it appears that any action by this Nation is useless 
because it determines nothing, but allows the claimant to set aside the 
findings arrived at and appeal the case to another tribunal. The action 
of the Choctaw Nation should be declared a finality in the matter. Inter- 
ference with this right to determine the question of citizenship for our 
people cannot be safely conceded to any other authority.” 

Two strenuous years of executive administration had cooled 
the ardor of Chief Smallwood for another term although he became 
the rather passive candidate of the National Party for reelection 
in the fall of 1890. The Progressives again backed the candidacy 
of Wilson N. Jones who waged a spectacular campaign and was 
elected. The biennial elections in the Choctaw Nation were bit- 
terly contested. There were no dividing issues to provoke dis- 
cussion and so the controversy became largely one of personal vili- 


2 Indian Citizen, October 12, 1889. 
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fication of the opposing candidates. Each campaign became an 
arena of fierce controversy in which many sordid and illogical things 
were said and done. Appeals were made to passion and prejudice 
by the use of buncomb and whispered slander. Politics in the 
Choctaw Nation were rotten to the core. With the election of 
Jones the McCurtains resumed their leadership. : : 

Upon his retirement from Office, Chief Smallwood retired to 
his farm west of Lehigh in what is today Coal County, Oklahoma 
where he passed away on December 15, 1891 and where he is buried 
in a family burying ground. His grave is suitably marked. The 
home where the Hon. Patrick J. Hurley was born is about 500 feet 
distant from the old home of Chief Smallwood. 

Chief Smallwood married Annie Burney in 1849. She was a 
Chickasaw Indian woman of the house of Ima-te-po of the family 
of Okla-pa-nubbii and died during the Civil War. The governor 
later married Abbie James. The chief served as a captain in the 
2nd Choctaw regiment in the Confederate army in the Civil War. 
He enjoyed the favor and acquaintance of Gov. Throckmorton of 
Texas with whom he engaged in occasional hunting expeditions. 
Chief Smallwood was slightly above the average in stature and evi- 
denced a strong physical appearance. He was well educated and 
an evenly balanced character. He joined with the Rev. J. S. Mor- 
row in locating the site of the present cemetery at Tishomingo. 
Rev. Morrow conducted the funeral rites of Chief Smallwood. The 
chief assembled his own personal affairs in a most capable manner 
and had he received the support of his official cirele, his program 
for the enlargement of the educational facilities of the Choctaws 
would have been realized. His recommendations were repeatedly 
ignored by the council but under the succeeding administration, 
the council and the new chief earried out his recommendations in 
matters affecting education but Chief Smallwood was excluded 
from the credit which was his due.?* 

3 Jefferson Gardner became the Principal Chief of the Choctaw 
Nation in October, 1894 succeeding Chief Wilson N. Jones. He 
was a son of Noel and Hannah Gardner and was born near Whee- 
lock, Choctaw Nation on July 12, 1847.4 His parents were both 
mixed blood Choctaws and natives of Mississippi. The father of 
Jefferson Gardner had been a student at Choctaw Academy, Ken- 
tucky and was, at one time, an interpreter for the missionaries. 
Farming and stockraising were his gainful pursuits. The young 
lad was placed in Norfolk School in old Towson County in the fall 


2-a Mrs Annie Harkins of Tulsa and Mrs Lizzie Nash of Antlers are surviving 
granddaughters of Chief Smallwood. 
d 3 He was known and addressed in his business and political career, more in- 
timately as Jeff Gardner and so usually signed public documents when acting as 
Chief. He appears upon the Choctaw Rolls of the Dawes Commission enrolled in 
1902 opposite Roll Number 1243 as shown by Census Card Number 560 as Jef- 
ferson Gardner and the inscription upon his tombstone bears the same name. 

*Date of birth is taken from his tombstone. 


(Courtesy of Rosebud Bryce, Tishomingo) 
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of 1855 and in the succeeding year entered Spencer Academy where 
he remained for two years. He married Lucy James in 1862 who 
survived but for a brief period. She died at Wheelock. He re- 
moved to Hagletown and in 1864, married Lucy Christy, a daughter 
of Joseph Christy. Upon her death he married Julia, a sister of his 
second wife who survived him. 

®The public career of Jefferson Gardner had its inception in 
his early life. In 1864 he was appointed county clerk of Eagle 
County and in the following year became district clerk. He was 
chosen in 1873 to represent Eagle and Wolf (Norashaba) Counties 
in the tribal senate. He engaged in farming and stockraising quite 
extensively upon lands along the Mountain Fork (Nani-hutcha) 
in the immediate vicinity of Eagletown and in what is today the 
southeastern part of McCurtain County, Oklahoma. The old farm 
home of Jefferson Gardner still remains, is in good repair and 
occupied. It is situated about 200 yards from the famous big 
cypress tree upon his farm and which is reputed to be the largest 
tree in the State of Oklahoma. In 1878 he embarked in the mer- 
cantile business at Eagletown serving as postmaster® at the same 
time which position he occupied for many years. He enlarged his 
store in 1884 and also at the same time conducted stores at Sulphur 
Springs (Alikashi) and at Bon-ton on the Red River. He operated 
a cotton gin at Eagletown in connection with his other business 
activities. Jefferson Gardner became treasurer of the Choctaw Na- 
tion in 1884 and in 1888 was chosen circuit judge of the 2nd judicial 
district and served until the fall of 1894. He rendered material 
service in the Federal census of the Choctaw Nation’ which was 
taken in 1890. His business engagements were very successful and 
in his political ventures he evidenced the highest integrity. 


The span of years accorded to Jefferson Gardner were spent amid 
environs which are of historic moment. The extreme southeastern 
segment of the State of Oklahoma is a Land of Memories. Here, 
early caravans of the immigrating Choctaws came finally to repose 
but there are few peek-holes left through which we may vision 
them during those struggling years. Doaksville, Wheelock, Arm- 
strong Academy, Pine Ridge, Spencer Academy® and others are 
today but ghost towns and linger only in legends of a most in- 
teresting long ago. LHagletown, the home of Jefferson Gardner 
still survives. Associated with those landmarks are memories of 


5 Indian Territory Chiefs, Leaders and Leading Men by O’Beirne, p. 174. The 
writer acknowledges much assistance by Hon. V. M. Locke, Jr. of Oklahoma City. 
Mr. Locke is a former chief of the Choctaws. 

6 The postoffice was established at Eagletown on June 4, 1887, with Jefferson 
Gardner as postmaster. 

7 The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, by Angie Debo, p. 222. 

8 Spencer Academy was built in 1844. The Choctaw Academy in Kentucky 
was closed in 1842 and the money which theretofore had been appropriated for that 
institution thereafter was used in the construction and maintenance of Spencer 
Academy. 
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the early missionaries who labored during those pristine years and 
brought an intimacy of the Christian faith to these people, influenc- 
ing their secular as well as their spiritual lives. The years have 
canonized these historic souls in the hearts of the thoughtful Choc- 
os Jefferson Gardner was elected Principal Chief of the Choctaw 
Nation in August, 1894 as the candidate of the Progressive Party 
defeating Jacob B. Jackson’? of the National Party. Many of his 
administrative efforts were postponed through the unfriendly at- 
titude of the General Council, a majority of whom were of the 
opposing political party. The government of which he assumed 
charge was a minority government in as much as the Federal census 
of 1890 had disclosed that the Choctaws constituted only about 
one-fourth of the population. This situation was not so alarming 
as was that disclosed among the Chickasaws where only about nine 
per cent of the population of the Chickasaw Nation were Chick- 
asaws. The immigration of the whites continued rapidly after 1890. 
The Dawes Commission and the allotment of the tribal domain in 
severalty absorbed the interest of the Choctaws when Gardner 
assumed the reins of office but were not issues in the campaign 
which resulted in his election. The Choctaws with few exceptions 
were vigorously opposed to allotment and the consequent destruction 
of their autonomous government. Chief Gardner shared this vision 
with them. He evidenced a sense of the collection destiny of his 
people insisting that they be permitted to pursue their established 
habits of life. 

In his first message delivered to the General Council on October 
5, 1894, Chief Gardner expressed himself :— 

“* * * your attention is invited to the fact under all of our treaties with the 
United States Government, * * * forever secures and guarantees the lands em- 
braced within the limits as described * * * to the members of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes, their heirs and successors, to be held in common. * * * But, 
as has been expressed by an almost unanimous vote or expression of the people, 
we do not desire any change in the tenure of our lands or any change in our 
tribal government. Therefore let me impress upon you that it is your duty that 
you act in accordance with the wishes and desires of the people whom you rep- 
resent in which was fully shown in the protest against any change whatever. I 
suggest that you carefully consider this matter as it is of grave importance to our 
people. Knowing that at this time a change of any kind would be detrimental 
to our people, I earnestly ask that if a change must come, let us stand firm and 
plead for that which our people have elected us to do. Plead for a continuance of 
our present government on which depends the happiness of our people. Therefore 
with all candor and courtesy to the Dawes Commission, I am opposed to a change, 
knowing that our people are not prepared for it and that a consent will never be 


given, I beg that this embarrassing proposition be withdrawn and that you make 
haste in business.” 11 


9“Recollections of Peter Hudson,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, p. 509 


et seq. 


10See sketch of Jacob B. Jack in “Chief Wil : . ‘ 
icles of Oklahoma, XUV, 423. er 


11 Indian Citizen, October 11, 1894. 
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12 Sentiments favorable to allotment began to erystalize among 
the Choctaws in 1895-6 under the active leadership of Green Me- 
Curtain’’ supported by Dr. BE. N. Wright,!4 A. R. Durant and 
other outstanding leaders. The expressions offered by Mrs. Jack- 
son Ff. McCurtain before the Dawes Commission at Tuskahoma in 
June, 1896 fairly epitomize the growing sentiments among the 
thoughtful Choctaws, 

“I am glad the Commission has been appointed and I want to see the land 
allotted and the United States protect us before it is too late. If we could live 
in quiet and peace and have our affairs administered as it was originally intended 
and as we did in the early days, I would prefer that; but there has been a change 
and allotment and United States citizenship must come and tribal relations cease.”15 


Chief Gardner withdrew to his home at Eagletown and as- 
symed a passive posture toward the efforts of the Dawes Com- 
mission to contact him, by ignoring its correspondence. He not 
only declined to summon a special session of the council in March, 
1896, but stubbornly refused to initiate any action whatever. He 
failed to meet the members of the Commission at Tuskahoma: on 
July 27th when they sought a personal interview and declined to 
furnish the Commission with a copy of the tribal rolls. Concretely, 
he sought to carry out the sentiments expressed by the Choctaw 
electorate in August, 1894 and refused to acknowledge the change 
in sentiment. He declined to be persuaded that the Choctaws were 
prepared for the drastic change. 

The tribal election held in August, 1896 was bitterly con- 
tested. The forces opposing allotment were divided into three 
parties each of which presented a candidate for the chieftainship 
and although the combined vote of these three candidates cast a 
majority, Green McCurtain who favored allotment was elected and 
in the ensuing October qualified as Principal Chief of the Choctaw 
Nation. Chief Gardner was among the defeated candidates. 

Chief Gardner accepted the result as a vindication of the 
efforts of the Dawes Commission and immediately summoned the 
council in special session to meet on September 8th to arrange for 
the taking of a census of the tribe to supply that body with a 
citizenship roll and employed counsel to represent the tribe before 
the Commission. 

During his two years as Chief, the financial affairs of Jeffer- 
son Gardner had suffered heavy losses. He resumed his residence 
at Eagletown, but his business ventures had been liquidated and 
passed into the hands of white men. He accepted a position as a 
postal clerk under Postmaster Pinckett at Eagletown. In April, 
1906 the old chief attended court at Antlers where he contracted 
pneumonia and hastened toward home. Becoming severely ill, he 


12 The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, by Angie Debo, pp. 259 et seq. 

13“The McCurtains,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIII, pp. 297 et seq. 

14“The Life of Dr. Eliphalet Nott Wright,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, 
pp. 267 et seq. 

15“The Dawes Commission and the Five Civilized Tribes,” p. 20. 
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was taken from the train at Idabel where he passed away on April 
6th. His remains rest in the old Joe Christy cemetery about three 
miles southeast of Eagletown where his grave marker bears the in- 
scription, ‘‘Jefferson, the Husband of Judy Gardner. Born July 
12, 1847. Died April 6, 1906.”’ 

Chief Gardner, a man standing about five feet, six inches and 
bald headed, was a Choctaw of the one-half blood but had the 
vision of the full blood in tribal affairs. He lingered from an 
age which was rapidly departing, being the last chief of the old 
regime. His opposition to allotment may have been somewhat awk- 
ward and in defiance of modern progress but it is barely possible 
that that policy was undertaken somewhat prematurely. At least 
the full blood Choctaws enjoyed the prerogative of protest. Gardner 
may have been a political misfit during the years of his tenure 
as chief in so far as the allotment controversy was involved, but 
be it said to his credit, he stood adamant in his support of the age- 
old traditions of his people as he understood them. He indulged no 
wild-eyed reforms. He was vigorously assailed through the press 
and from the rostrum by public speakers of the mixed blood, inter- 
married white and intruder classes because of his policy, but many 
of his detractors bore resemblance to the pot that maligned the 
kettle. The honesty and integrity of Jefferson Gardner are sal- 
vaged from that hectic period. 


REV. JOHN S. NOBLE 
Missionary to Choctaws 


GEORGE B. NOBLE 


ALBERT G. NOBLE 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN NOBLE 
1866-1940 
By Robert L. Williams 


George Buchanan Noble, born in Collin County, Texas on Sep- 
tember 26, 1866, was a son of John Shackelford Noble (who was 
born in Kentucky on May 27, 1813 and died at Pilot Point, Texas 
on May 25, 1886), and his wife, Lucy Taylor Willock (who was 
born June 4, 1830 in Missouri, where her father and mother died 
when she was four years old, being taken to an uncle in Kentucky 
with whom she lived until her marriage on January 26, 1848, and 
died at Leonard, Texas on February 24, 1909). Immediately after 
said marriage he was transferred from the Louisville (Kentucky) 
Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to the Indian Mis- 
sion Conference, and with his bride he at once removed to Fort 
Towson, Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, arriving in February, 
1848, where as a member of said Conference he became superinten- 
dent of the Robeson Choctaw Indian School, name later changed to 
the Choctaw Academy for Indian boys and girls, of which he was 
superintendent for over five years. 


His wife, in addition to the ordinary primary educational 
courses, taught the Indian girls cooking, sewing, dressmaking, and 
other domestic arts. In addition to such primary courses and in- 
struction and as to religious matters, he taught the Indian boys 
agriculture, carpentry, and mechanics. On account of his health, 
at his request he was relieved of assignment for work for the year 
1853.1 In the latter part of 1854 he was transferred to the Hast 
Texas Conference, and at the Conference held at Marshall, Texas, in 
October, 1855, on account of his health he was granted a location. 
He then acquired a farm in Collin County, Texas, near Allen, where 
he settled and remained the greater part of his life,? continuing 
religious work as a local Methodist preacher, and engaging in farm- 
ing. 

Three children were born at Fort Towson, Choctaw Nation,? 
and ten in Collin County, Texas, three of whom settled in the 


1 History of Methodism in Oklahoma, Vol. 1, by Babcock and Bryce, pp. 320, 
333, and Minutes of Indian Mission Conference, pp. 59, 65, 73 (Archives of Okla- 
homa Historical Society). 

2 History of Methodism in Texas, by Phelan, p. 371. — 

3 Margaret L. Noble, born Feb. 15, 1849, and married George Buchanan on 
June 6, 1866, and died at Leonard, Texas, on April 8, 1928; Mary E. Noble, born 
on June 19, 1850, and married James S. Newman in May, 1868, and died in Collin 
County in August, 1894; John A. Noble, born April 14, 1852, and died in Crosby 
County, Texas on March 10, 1939. 
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Indian Territory. One located at Nashville, Tennessee, where he 
held a judgeship,® and six remained in Texas.® 

In 1880 the family moved to Pilot Point, Texas that the chil- 
dren might have better educational advantages in attending what 
was then called the Dr. Franklin Academy, where George Buchanan 
Noble applied himself studiously and diligently. 

In 1888 he secured a position in a drug store at Denison, Texas, 
where he remained until going to South Canadian in 1889 and se- 
curing employment in a drug store. He continued in that capacity 
until Dr. R. I. Bond (its proprietor) became a surgeon at Hart- 
shorne for the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, which was 
being constructed eastward across the Choctaw Nation from a point 
on the M. K. & T. Railroad line at McAlester. Im March, 1892, at 
Cameron, I. T. he took charge of a drug store for Dr. Bond, later 
purchasing same from him. In November, 1896 F. W. Bird purchased 
an interest in said drug store, the business continuing under the 
firm name of Noble and Bird at that point until in 1899 when it 
was by them removed to Poteau, I. T. Bird and Noble remained 
partners in such business until the partnership was dissolved in 
1910, 

With the passage of Act of Congress of March 1, 1889 ‘‘to 
establish a United States Court in the Indian Territory,’’ from the 
surrounding states persons began to settle in its towns and villages 
and surrounding country, expecting an early opening of the Terri- 
tory for statehood. At Cameron in 1892 George B. Noble organized 
a ‘‘Cleveland Democratic Club’’ with about 500 members. 

On March 9, 1892 at a convention organized in response to a 
call issued to the Democrats of the Indian Territory to meet at a 
schoolhouse at South McAlester to select delegates to the National 
Democratic Convention which was to meet at Chicago, Illinois to 
nominate candidates for President and Vice-President, George B. 
Noble of Hartshorne acted as a Secretary. At a convention of 
Democrats held on October 5, 1892 at South McAlester for the pur- 
pose of naming a National Committeeman for the Indian Territory, 


4Emily W. Noble, born on Feb. 25, 1854 and married Frank M. Michael in 
June, 1870, and died on Nov. 2, 1935, at Paoli, Garvin County, Oklahoma; Albert 
Gallatin Noble, born on June 10, 1856, operated a store at Preston in Grayson 
County, Texas, and then at Kingston and also resided at Ardmore in the Chick- 
asaw Nation, and later removed to Shattuck, Oklahoma, where he died on October 
23, 1930. He was married three times, his wives being as follows: (1) Nannie 
Stelzer, (2) Sallie Wilson, and (3) Mrs. Nina Minor, who survived him. @ 

@ Ellis County News, (Thursday), Nov. 6, 1930. 

> William S. Noble, born on August 15, 1864 (still living). 

6 Ellen V. Noble, born March 25, 1858, and died on Aug. 30, 1870; Laura J. 
Noble, born Feb. 2, 1860, and married J. Granville Mullens (Dallas, Texas) ; 
James R. Noble, born on March 25, 1862, and died on Oct. 15, 1881; Florence B. 
Noble, born Sept. 24, 1868, and married George D. Galloway June 30, 1891 and 
died Sept. 6, 1927 at Dallas, Texas; Allie S. Noble born Sept. 22, 1872, and 
married Annie Steele, Dec. 25, 1892 (Jefferson, Texas); Lou Ermine Noble, born 
Nov. 1, 1876, and married Dr. J. J. Pendergrass, Mar. 28, 1899 (Wharton, Texas). 
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George B. Noble was a delegate from Cameron and through all the 
years until the date of his death except when he was prevented on 
account of infirmity of body, he was active in the Democratic Party, 
and attended as a delegate all district, territorial, county and state 
conventions. 

In the early part of March, 1895, having been duly appointed, 
he qualified as United States Deputy Marshal for the Central Dis- 
trict of the Indian Territory with headquarters at Cameron and 
served in that capacity as an exemplary, efficient, and brave officer 
until March, 1898, when he was succeeded by an appointee under the 
then Republican National Administration. 

On organization of public schools at Poteau prior to statehood 
he was elected as a member of the first school board. 

He was married on December 3, 1896 to Miss Memora Staleup, 
and to this union three children came, all of whom are living, to- 
wit: two sons, Bird Noble, Poteau, and William S. Noble, Houston, 
Texas, and one daughter, Mrs. Marshall Miltimore, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. George B. Noble died at Poteau on September 4, 1940, 
funeral held at the First Methodist Church on Thursday, September 
5, 1940 at 2:30 P. M., the pastor, Rev. J. O. Whitmore, officiating, 
the memorial address being delivered by his long time friend, Judge 
Malcolm E. Rosser of Muskogee; interment in the Oakland Cemetery 
at Poteau. 

After passage of the Enabling Act on June 16, 1906 (34 Stats. 
267) he took an active and effective part in the election of delegates 
to the Convention to frame a Constitution for the proposed state of 
Oklahoma, which met at Guthrie on November 20, 1906, and at the 
election on its ratification on September 17, 1906, he was elected as 
sheriff of Leflore County, and qualified on November 20, 1906, and 
at the general election in November, 1910 he was re-elected and 
held the office until the term expired in January, 1913, during 
which terms he was a brave, faithful, honest, wise and efficient officer. 

In January, 1915 he was appointed by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the Senate as Commissioner of the State Game and Fish 
Department, and efficiently continued in that capacity until he 
was appointed and qualified as Commissioner of Highways. 

Under Act of March 15, 1915, Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1915 
“‘creating a Department of Highways and Relating to Roads’’, the 
office of Commissioner of Highways was created and he was ap- 
pointed to said office by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate 
and qualified on July 1, 1915 and continued in such capacity until 
the early part of 1919. At the beginning of his administration a 
highway engineer was appointed and the work of locating and 
designating state highways and the construction of permanent eul- 
verts and bridges and roads was inaugurated. 

From 1919 to 1931 he served in different important capacities 
at the state capital, except the period when he was a receiver in an 
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important case in the United States Court for the Eastern District 
of Oklahoma. Retiring on account of failing health, he returned to 
Poteau in 1934 to live in such retirement. 

Not only was his father a missionary to the Choctaw Indians, 
but also for seven years an itinerant Methodist minister in Ken- 
tucky and for one year an active itinerant minister in the East 
Texas Conference, and upon his location whilst engaged in farming 
was active as a local Methodist preacher. Another brother of 
George B. Noble was Albert Gallatin Noble also an ordained local 
Methodist preacher, who performed the marriage ceremony when 
George B. Noble and his wife, Memora Staleup, were married. 

In the county of Leflore before his retirement, George B. Noble 
was active in the leadership of his party for the promotion of the 
public welfare. 

At his funeral in Poteau on September 5, 1940 were assembled 
many old timers, their locks whitened with many winters, who had 
been his associates and long time friends beginning with the early 
pioneer days. 

Devoted and faithful to family and home, to friends and as- 
sociates—loyal to country and party—with sterling honesty and 
faithful performance of duty in every line of endeavor—he will be 
remembered. 
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GENERAL BENNET RILEY 
Commandant at Fort Gibson and Governor of California 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


No greater contrast in lineage can be imagined that that between 
Bennet Riley and Richard Barnes Mason. Riley was born of obscure 
parents while General Mason was descended from one of the most 
distinguished families of Virginia, yet both served their country 
in the United States Army in several wars; fought on the western 
frontier; commanded the post at Fort Gibson; became Governor 
of California, and left reputations as brave soldiers and distin- 
guished executives. 

Riley claimed Virginia as his native state but authorities differ 
as to his birthplace; both Alexandria, Virginia and St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland are named in biographical dictionaries. These sources 
agree that he was born November 27, 1787, although a sketch of the 
officer prepared in the Adjutant General’s Office gives 1790 as the 
date of his birth.! 

Among the archives in the Georgetown University are the 
Catholic parish records of St. Mary’s County, Maryland, which con- 
tain the register of the marriage of Bennet Reiley (sic) to Susanna 
Drury, August 16, 1784. There can be little doubt that these were 
the parents of Bennet Riley who served in the United States Army. 
The records of the United States Pension Office show that Riley’s 
widow spelled her name ‘‘Reilly’’ and ‘‘Riley’’. 

Riley, before the War of 1812, was a foreman in a shoe shop; 
he was next employed as a sailor aboard a privateer but the ship 
was unsuccessful in making captures and the crew gained no prize 
money.” 

Appointed to the military service from Maryland as an ensign 
rifleman January 19, 1812,? he was promoted to third lieutenant on 
March 12 and saw active service at Sacket’s Harbor, New York, dur- 
ing the War of 1812. 

After the evacuation and burning of Fort Madison in November, 
1813, there was great alarm in the settlements below; in consequence 
of which a new post was built on a high promontory of the Mis- 
sissippi, opposite the middle fork of the Des Moines River; the work 
of building the post which was named Fort Johnston, was done by 
the Rangers and some regular troops; W. S. Harney and Bennet 


1 American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” vol. VII, p. 957; Appletons’ Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography, vol. V, p. 254; Dictionary of American Biography, 
New York, 1935, Vol. XV, pp. 608-09; Capt. Harry E. Mitchell, “History of Jeffer- 
son Barracks, August, 1921.” A typed copy of this history is preserved in the 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Missouri. 

2 Mitchell, op. cit., p. 14. 

3The regiment of riflemen was organized under the Act of April 12, 1810 
(Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, 
Washington, 1903, Vol. I, p. 141). 
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Riley were among the officers stationed there. As at Fort Madison, 
the contractor failed to supply the garrison with needed provision 
and Fort Johnston was abandoned and burned the spring after it 
was built.4 

Under the Act of February 10, 1814, three new regiments of 
riflemen were organized and Riley’s was designated the First; he be- 
came a second lieutenant on April 15 of that year. The four regi- 
ments were consolidated May 17, 1815 and Bennet Riley served as 
adjutant. from December, 1816 to July, 1817. He had become a 
first lieutenant the last of March, 1817, and reached the grade of 
captain August 6, 1818.° 

On the previous March 16, 1818, Secretary of War, John C. 
Calhoun, had ordered Col. Thomas A. Smith to establish a permanent 
post high up the Missouri River at the mouth of the Yellowstone; 
preparations were made which resulted in the expedition, commanded 
by Col. Talbot Chambers, getting away from Belle Fontaine Bar- 
racks on August 30. The detail was made up of riflemen who 
traveled in six keel boats under the command of Captains Bennet 
Riley, Matthew I. Magee and Wyly Martin. After the boats had 
been towed for about sixty days they arrived at Cow Island (Isle au 
Vache) eighty miles above Fort Osage. Provisions had given out 
and ice formed in the river so that further progress was impossible 
until spring; a group of log houses was built and Captain Martin 
was left in command when Colonel Chambers returned to Missouri. 
The post was called Cantonment Martin in honor of the senior eap- 
tain but it must have been an empty honor since the riflemen were 
hard put to keep from starving. They relied on game they killed 
until the arrival of Maj. Stephen H. Long late in July, 1819.° 

Captain Riley was transferred to the Sixth Infantry October 3, 
1821 and in 1823 he fought with Lieut. Col. Henry Leavenworth and 
William H. Ashley in the second battle with the Arikara Indians who 
had attacked the boat of a trader where thirteen men were killed 
and others wounded ; this fight brought on a conflict with the United 
States ; Riley who led one wing of the expedition was reported as 
seen with gallantry as he was an adept in campaigning on the 
plains. ‘ 

An amusing story, characteristic of the times, was related in 
the personal recollections of a pioneer, regarding Captain Riley 


4“Shaw’s Narrative” by Col. John Shaw, Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
Vole lowes 

- Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 831; Niles’ Register, May 3, 1817, p. 160. 

Henry Putney Beers, The Western Military Frontier 1815-1846, Philadelphia, 
1935, pp. 40-42; Transactions of the Kansas State Historical Society, “Isle au Vache,” 
by George J. Remburg, Vol. VIII, pp. 438-39; Missouri Historical Society, Stella M. 
Drumm (ed.), “Glimpses of the Past,” Letters of William Carr Lane 1819-1831 
vol. VII, numbers 7-9, p. 58, note 9, 66. 

TReuben Gold Thwaites (ed.), Commerce of the Prairies by Josiah Gregg, 


tet see p. 185, note 25; W. J. Ghent, The Early Far W est, New York, 
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3 . who fought with so much bravery all through the Mexican 
war.’? He and Captain Thomas F. Smith were descending the 
Mississippi River in two keel boats, each in command of one hundred 
men; for company the two officers were riding in the same boat 
and as she descended the stream they saw a dead tree with the 
roots embedded in the mud at the bottom of the river. Captain 
Smith remarked to Captain Riley: ‘‘There is a sawyer.’’ To which 
Riley replied, ‘‘I say it’s a snag.’? Captain Smith immediately 
retorted: ‘‘I say it’s a sawyer; do you mean to dispute my word?’’ 
Riley answered, ‘‘And I say it’s a snag; do you mean to dispute 
my word?’’ Captain Smith directed the non-commissioned officer 
commanding the vessel, ‘‘Round the boat to, sergeant—No man shall 
dispute my word. . .’’ The two captains went ashore, and in the 
presence of the enlisted men under their command, took a shot at 
each other with pistols; the officers had been imbibing a little and 
neither was hit by the exchange of shots.7-2 


Riley was brevetted major August 6, 1828, for ten years faith- 
ful service in one grade. When Lieutenant Jefferson Davis reported 
at Jefferson Barracks in 1829, he arrayed himself in full regimentals 
to call at headquarters to pay his respects to the commandant. The 
ranking officers were absent and Davis was directed to the quarters 
of the commissary where he found ‘‘Major Riley alone, seated at 
a table with a pack of cards before him, intently occupied with a 
game of solitaire. . .’’8 


In 1828, the bold depredations of the prairie Indians had be- 
come so troublesome that the Santa Fe traders petitioned the govern- 
ment to furnish an escort of United States troops. In the spring 
of 1829, three companies of the Sixth Infantry and one of riflemen 
at Jefferson Barracks were ordered to be filled up with officers and 
men specially selected for this new and unusual duty in guarding 
the annual caravan going and returning from the borders of western 
Missouri to the boundary of the United States.° 


The year 1829 was important in the career of Major Riley as it 
brought him into prominence by his participation in this expedition 
which has been recorded by numerous historians. The detail em- 
barked on the Mississippi River May 4, 1829, and in ten days was 
landed at Cantonment Leavenworth which had been established two 
years before. This was the fastest time ever made between the two 
posts. Leavenworth had proved most unhealthful and had been 
abandoned by the Third Infantry after the regiment had lost many 
men through illness and death. The riflemen spent a week or two 


7-a John F. Darby, Personal Recollections, St. Louis, 1880, p. 290. 

8 Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 14, 15. 

9 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, Cleveland, 1926, p. 300; 
ibid., Indians and Pioneers, New Haven, 1930, p. 279; Philip St. George Cooke, 
Scenes and Adventures in the Army .. . Philadelphia, 1857, p. 39; Josiah Gregg, 
op. cit, p. 185. 
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at this post before marching fifty miles west to ‘‘Round Grove”’ 
agreed upon as the rendezvous with the traders.1° , 

It is probable that Riley and his force were the first to make 
use of Leavenworth as a point of departure for the international 
boundary and he is reported to have been the first to make use of 
oxen to carry his supplies; his men being on foot were unable to 
overtake and capture the wild Indians mounted on fleet ponies. 
Riley’s orders were to halt at Chouteau’s Island in the Arkansas 
River, where the trail crossed into Mexico; this was a serious limi- 
tation of his usefulness to the caravan as the most precarious part 
of the whole journey began after the border was passed." 

According to the historian Edwin L. Sabin’? ‘‘Bennet Riley 
was an illiterate man and I have read the statement that he could 
not read or write. 

‘‘He probably picked up a smattering of reading and writing 
for use in middle life. . .”” The same author describing Kit Carson 
wrote: ‘‘His lack of education did not rank him below a number 
of officers in those days when Colonel Bennet Riley, of enunciation 
impeded by a hair lip, prated of his beginnings as an illiterate cob- 
Dieta 4 

However uneducated Major Riley may have been he managed to 
make a report to General Leavenworth that is well worth reading 
for its clear and picturesque account of the expedition to the West. 
The report, dated November 22, 1829, recites that he had returned 
to Cantonment Leavenworth on November 8 with 


“all well and in good spirits, but rather thinly clad for the season. The 
command left this place on the 3rd of June, and the opposite side of the 


river on the 4th... we had little or no trouble, except with the oxen, they 
being of different ages, some old and some young, and not used to be 
put together, and the teamsters not accustomed to drive them ... but after 


five or six days we had no trouble. 
“Nothing occurred worthy of notice until the 11th, when a cart... 


broke down, and... we found that the inside of the hubs was entirely 
decayed ... it could not be repaired . . . I directed my assistant quarter- 
master, Lieutenant Brooke, to have it left behind . . . On the same day 


we fell in with the company of traders, at a place called Round Grove, 
consisting of about 79 men and 38 wagons, which we took under our pro- 
tection, and on the 12th left the Grove... 

“On the 20th we left Council Grove. After going some miles we found 
a piece of bark stuck up in the road, which had written on it, ‘The Kansas 
have been attacked a few days since by the Pawnee Picks, and one of 
them has been killed.’ We saw several of their camps as we passed along, 
but after this we saw but one, which we took to be the camp of some 
other nation of Indians, and concluded that they had gone back; but on 


; 10 Niles’ Weekly Register, May 16, 1829, p. 182, col. 1; Cooke, op. cit., p. 39; 
Elvid Hunt, History of Fort Leavenworth, 1827-1927, Fort Leavenworth, 1926, p. 27; 
Frederick L. Paxen, History of the American Frontier, Boston, 1924, p. 328. 
te ce R. L. Duffus, The Santa Fe Trail, London, New York & Toronto, 1930, pp. 

12 Mitchell, op. cit., “Errata and Addenda, as noted by Edwin L. Sabin.” 


13 Edwin L. Sabin, Kit Carson Days 1809-1 “Ad i 
Empire,” New York, 1085, Vol. 2, p. ashi 868, ventures in the Path of 
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our return we learned that they had pushed ahead and waited for me at 
Cow Creek, the place where we saw the last Indian camp, where they had 
stayed two or three days, and then, being out of provisions, had crossed 
the Arkansas lower down ... and had gone low down on the Semirone, 
(Cimarron) so that we missed them altogether. 

“T had followed your instructions inviting the Kansas, Ioways, and 
Shawnese, to accompany the expedition without pay or rations ... but 
received no answer from either of them; if I had, I should have sent a 
runner ahead to inform them that my command was at hand. In a few 
days after that we lost six horses belonging to individuals, and some of 
the traders reported that they had seen signs of Indians, which deter- 
mined me to abandon the idea of sending an express after we should have 
left Turkey creek, which you will see was for the good of the service. 

“On the 9th of July we arrived at Chouteau’s island, where the traders 
determined to cross the river . . . They crossed the river on the 10th, 
and on the 11th I went across to see them, and at about one o’clock they 
started. 

“T had given them my views and advice of the manner they should 
proceed, and they promised to adhere to it, but it was soon forgotten. 
I told them they must stick together, and not leave their wagons more 
than one hundred yards ... but it had no effect; for at about half-past 
six of the same evening an express arrived from them, stating that Mr. 
Lamme, a merchant from Liberty, was killed, and they were only six 
miles off, and the Indians were all around them, and if I did not go to 
their assistance that they expected to be killed and scalped. I could not. 
hesitate, but struck my tents immediately and commenced crossing; But, 
unfortunately for my oxen, the river had risen about two feet during the 
day, so that we had some difficulty in getting across, but eventually suc- 
ceeded. I reached them with the first division, composed of companies A 
and B, with the six-pounder and ammunition wagon, at about eleven o’clock 
at night, and the second division under the command of Captain Wickliffel4 
in about an hour after, with companies F. and H, and the rest of the bag- 
gage and wagons. We found them in a very dangerous situation, sur- 
rounded by very high sand hills, with deep ravines running in every 
direction . . . As soon as I arrived I selected the best position I could, 
and remained under arms all night, but saw no Indians. 

“At reveille some of the traders gave an alarm, and said they saw 
the Indians in great numbers, but we could see nothing of them, They 
expressed a wish that I go further with them. I consented to travel with 
them two days, or until they should reach the Semirone; they appeared 
to be very well satisfied, and after burying Mr. Lamme, about ten o’clock 
a. m. (sic) we took up our line of march. The next day, the 13th, we 
reached a little creek, where there was good grass and water, which 
was very fortunate for us, for thirteen yokes of oxen had given out that 
day. We rested on the 14th, and the traders stayed with us ... We 
parted on the next day and I arrived at Chauteau’s (sic) island on the 
16th, after a fatiguing march of five days since we left the river. We 
encamped on the Mexican side for six or eight days, during which time 
we found it necessary to have the oxen unyoked and herded in good 
grass. We re-crossed at the expiration of the time above named and 
encamped a little above, opposite Chauteau’s island. .. We had to encamp 
there for the purpose of giving our cattle a chance of gaining strength 
and spirits, there being good grass and wood there. We remained quiet 
until the 31st of July, when four discharged soldiers, Simmons, Fry, Col- 
vin, and Gordon, started for the settlements, They had.... asked my 
advice about going in. I told them that they ought not to think of such 


14 William N. Wickliffe, appointed to the army from his native Kentucky, be- 
came a captain in the Sixth Infantry February 15, 1826. 
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a thing .... but added that they were citizens, and to do as they pleased ; 
but if they wished to stay they should have something to eat. All this 


had no effect; they wanted to go. 

« At night of that day three of them only got back to camp, 
and I think it very doubtful, if it had not been for a hunting party under 
the command of Lieutenant Searight,15 whether any of them would have 
got back or not. They stated that they had not gone more than eight or 
ten miles when they discovered about thirty Indians riding across the 
river. They landed and soon galloped up to them, when one of the men 
made a sign of peace, which they returned, and the parties shook hands. 
Then the Indians made a sign for them to go across the river, which they 
declined, and started on their journey, the Indians still making signs for 
them to cross the river. George Gordon looked back and said they were 
all friends, and that he would go back and shake hands again; the others 
told him not, but in the act of shaking hands a second time he was killed 
by another Indian with a gun. The other three immediately took off their 
packs and prepared to defend themselves. The Indians began to ride 
round and cut capers on their horses; the three men fired one at a time 
at them, and retreated towards my camp, and met Lieutenant Searight’s 
party. They said they killed one of the Indians. 


“The next day, 1st August, I sent Captain Wickliffe, with about forty 
or fifty men, and one of the discharged men, in search of the body of 
Gordon”, but the discharged soldier was so terrified that he could not 
locate the place and the party had to return without effecting their object. 
On the third Major Riley sent out another party under Adjutant Izard!é 
with forty men and two of the discharged soldiers, to make a search and 
bury the bones if found. While this detail was away the Indians made a 
desperate attack on horseback on the cattle and their guard, about four 
or five hundred yards from the camp. A fight took place on perfectly level 
ground; Riley ordered Captain Pentlend,1’ commanding “light company 
1B _which was armed with rifles, to advance and skirmish with the 
Indians until he could form a line. Lieut. Philip St. George Cook!8 “with 
his guard, was also ordered to that point, for the cattle guard was in 
great danger; but the promptness of the movement checked the charge 
of the enemy... . 


15 Joseph Donaldson Searight, of Maryland was appointed to West Point from 
Pennsylvania; he was graduated July 1, 1826, assigned to the Sixth Infantry the 
same day as a second lieutenant; he became a first lieutenant April 18, 1835; cap- 
tain econ ber 25, 1837. He resigned November 7, 1845 and died January 22, 1885. 

James Farley Izard, born in Pennsylvania and appointed to the Military 
Academy from the same state, was graduated in 1824; he became a second lieu- 
tenant of infantry July, 1828. He later served in the First Dragoons and died of 
wounds received in battle against the Seminoles, February 28, 1836. 
re Joseph Pentland, Pennsylvania, was graduated from West Point July 1, 1821. 

ter serving as second and first lieutenant in the Sixth Infantry he was made 
herieibad eros ive a 1, sc Le held that position until July 17, 1825; 
ade of captain October 31, ismi 
ee ee Daren 1830. (Heitman, Op. CH, Vok k a YAR Se ee 
aes Aes of Virginia was a student at the Military Academy from 1823 to 1827. 
reat the’ Sixth Infantry and served in garrisons at Jefferson Barracks and 
as - ing before going with the expedition to the Upper Arkansas in 1829. He 
res istinguished career in the army, participating in the Black Hawk War, In- 
iecawanee me gr iho eat the he War and the Civil War 
W. , Biographic egister of the Offi aduat 
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“In the meantime I had formed company H, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Waters,!9 and company F, commanded by Captain Wickliffe, and marched 
them forward at a double quick time towards the thickest of the enemy; 
and when about one hundred and fifty yards fired a volly. At that moment 
I discovered that the Indians were around my camp. Lieutenant Searight 
was playing away with a six-pounder with good effect, and changing his 
position as circumstances required. I gave the command of the two com- 
panies to Captain Wickliffe, and went to the right flank, where I directed 
grenadier company A, commanded by Lieutenant Van Swearingen20 to 
protect it, which was properly executed. In the mean time Captain Wick- 
liffe, with great presence of mind, had crossed his company to the island 
to protect the rear, and opened fire on the enemy. 

“The Indians, seeing that we were well guarded on every side, began 
to gallop around and to move off. Our cattle and horses had taken fright 
at the first onset, but a part of them had been stopped by the company 
in the rear .... By this time the enemy was retiring after a loss of eight 
killed and one wounded. Our loss, one man wounded, who died in a few 
hours after, fifty-four oxen, ten public horses, ten private horses, and 
a few public mules. Think what our feelings must have been to see them 
going off with our cattle and horses, when, if we had been mounted, we 
could have beaten them to pieces; but we were obliged to content our- 
selves with whipping them from our camp. We did not get any of the 
killed or wounded, but we saw the next day where they had dragged them 
off. They have said since that our fire from the big gun killed five or 
six. Lieutenant Brooke, (21) my assistant quartermaster and commissary, 
seeing that there was very little to do in the staff, shouldered his rifle, 
marched out with the companies, and fought with them... . 

“T have never seen officers and men more anxious to have a good fight. 
Every officer appeared to vie with each other who should do most for his 
country. After all was over I had the men formed and gave them an 
extra gill, and signified my satisfaction at their conduct. The Indians 
were about three hundred strong, well mounted, and with guns, bows, and 
spears; our force about one hundred and thirty or forty. Lieutenant Izard 
being absent with his command, about forty men. 

“The nation or nations we could not tell, but I have reason to believe 
that there was a part of the Camanchies, Arapahoes, and Hiaways, [Kio- 
ways] as one of my men’s tin pans was found with some of these three 


19 George Washington Waters, born in Massachusetts, was appointed to the 
Military Academy June 24, 1819; on his graduation he was assigned to the Sixth 
Infantry. He saw service at Fort Atkinson, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1823-25; on the 
Missouri expedition in 1825. After the expedition of 1829 he served at Fort 
Jesup and Camp Sabine, Louisiana; Waters resigned from the army in 1837 
(Cullum, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 246; Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 1008). 

20 Joseph Van Swearingen of Maryland, was assigned to the First Infantry 
upon his graduation from West Point July 1, 1824, but the same day he was sent 
to the Sixth Infantry at Fort Atkinson, Iowa; he took part in the Black Hawk 
War, and the Seminole War where he lost his life in the Battle of Okee-cho-bee, 
December 25, 1837, at the age of thirty-eight. 

21 Francis J. Brooke, born in Virginia, was appointed from that state to West 
Point in 1822 and was graduated July 1, 1826; he became second lieutenant in 
the Sixth Infantry. “Served: on frontier duty at Fort Jesup, La. 1827, —Fort 
Towson, I. T., 1827, —Fort Jesup, La., 1827, —and in opening Military Road to 
Fort Towson, I. T., 1827-28; in garrison at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 1828-29; in the 
‘Black Hawk’ War against the Sac Indians, 1832, being engaged in the Battle of 
Bad Axe River, Aug. 2, 1832; First Lieutenant . . . May 6, 1835 and in Florida 
War against the Seminole Indians, 1837, being engaged in the Battle of Okee-cho- 
bee, where he was killed, Dec. 25, 1837: Aged 35” (Cullum, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 302; 
Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 248). 
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i eir return, as also King’s powder 
See ae emi aeem aad regener for men when they showed things 
they had taken from the men killed in battle. 

“We moved down the river in three or four days after this affair. On 

the 10th Corporal Astor came to us and informed us that he and Nation 
had been sent with an express, and that on the 23rd July they were at- 
tacked by about fifteen Indians, who succeeded in getting the mail and 
horses and wounding them both, Nation dangerously, by a spear in the 
breast, and him slightly in the wrist by an arrow.” : 
Nation was lying ill from his wound, about ten miles away, and 
Corporal Astor had been wandering about since the fight on the 
twenty-third hoping to find the command. He reported that they 
had eaten snakes and frogs part of the time. Near Council Grove 
they had seen Indians who seemed hostile but they had not attacked 
them. 

Major Riley at once ordered Lieutenant Van Swearingen with 
a force of forty men to take a cart and bring in Nation. ‘‘He re- 
turned at about nine or ten o’clock at night with him; he was very 
low; he reports that his joy, at seeing the party, was beyond expres- 
sion; he shed tears,....’’ On the eleventh of August the soldiers 
saw some Indians about two miles and a half from the camp; they 
were leading horses and some of them were going in and out of a 
ravine; at times they would come up the river and then go down 
again, evidently with the hope of decoying the soldiers from their 
camp. Mason had sent three or four men across the river to hide 
under the bank for the purpose of killing buffalo; this project had 
been carried out with great success every day. When the Indians 
appeared Riley had the recall sounded and when the soldiers re- 
turned they reported they had killed three buffaloes. After the 
Red Men disappeared the Major detailed a party of sixteen men, 
with Captain Pentland and Bugler King of Company A to take a 
wagon and bring in the buffaloes that had been killed. King was 
sent along in order to locate the game since he had been in the party 
when the buffaloes were killed. Riley ordered the officer to keep 
his party together as they had seen Indians that morning and that 
in case he was attacked he must fight; he would be supported in a 
short time. After going across the river King saw a buffalo crossing 
the stream and obtained permission from Captain Pentland to go 
after him to try to shoot him. The camp had been attacked in the 
meantime by about one hundred fifty Indians; the command was 
called out, formed in a square with a company on a side but the 
savages did not come within musket shot. 


__ The six-pounder was brought into service by Lieutenant Sea- 
right and Captain Wickliffe marched in the direction of Pentland’s 
force but. when he reached the river he discovered that the party 
had crossed to a sand bank near the side of the river and that King 
had been killed; when the Major learned of this state of affairs he 
immediately ordered his adjutant, Lieutenant Izard, to direct Cap- 
tain Wickliffe to cross the river to rescue King’s body, 
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“Thinking that they had in the skirmish no time to take his scalp. . 
As Wickliffe crossed the river he was fired at by about fifteen or twenty 
Indians, and he returned the fire from his company. He then saw the 
wagon and team running down the river. He directed Captain Pentland to 
recover the body of King and he would with his company recover his 
wagon and team, after exchanging several fires with the enemy. 


“In the mean time Captain Pentland had recovered the body and 
brought it into camp.” 

Riley, at the first shots had directed Lieutenant Sevier?2 im 
command of company B, to support Captain Wickliffe; he reached 
the point of support in a few minutes. When Wickliffe saw that 
the enemy had dispersed he had the buffaloes cut up and taken into 
camp. The soldiers reported there were not more than fifteen or 
twenty Indians on his side of the Arkansas; as soon as they were 
discovered in pursuit Pentland ordered his detail to retreat. 

“There are two instances in this report in support of my opinion, that 
in the case of discharged soldiers, when four were attacked by thirty, they 
got off safe, after they showed resistance, and the case of Arter Nation, 
two attacked by fifteen, and when a show of resistance was made they 
went off ... Natizn was killed ... in the act of giving tobacco. I am 
thus particular to show the government that I have done the best in my 
powere, and that my arrangements in this case were as good as they 
could be, but unfortunately they were not carried into effect ... The loss 
on both sides was equal in number .. .” 

Riley enclosed a written report which he had ordered Pentland 
to make. The Captain claimed he had been attacked but Riley 
asserted that he had not been fired upon by the Indians nor had 
he shot at them so it could not rightly be called an attack. Pentland 
reported there were forty-six or fifty Indians against his detail. 
‘‘Admit there were . in the name of God, cannot twenty 
Americans whip fifty Indians? I answer yes, that they can whip 
one hundred such as we came in contact with in that country .. .’’ 


The force kept on the march every day to hunt buffalo, on which 
the men fattened although the beasts were not fat, and to get grass 
for their stock. The soldiers had as much game as they could eat 
and in addition a half ration of flour and salt throughout the whole 
expedition. Nothing of importance happened between August 11 and 
October 11, except the death of Nation. During the last part of 
September and the first days of October the force was occupied in 
overhauling their wagons and carts; a board of officers condemned 
five wagons and three carts which were entirely unfit for service. 
They were ordered burned and the iron cached in a safe place. The 
outfit remained a day longer than had been planned and it did not 


22 Robert Sevier of Tennessee, received an appointment to the Military Academy 
from that state. On his graduation he was assigned to the Sixth Infantry, July 
1, 1828; he served in the Black Hawk War in 1832; after frontier duty at several 
posts he became regimental adjutant August 1, 1836, took part in the Florida War 
and resigned from the service October 31, 1837. (Cullum, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 330; 
Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 874. 
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go forward until October 11. The transportation had been put in 


as good condition as possible 

“with fifteen days’ full ration of pork, beans, salt, vinegar, soap, candles, 
and about twenty-eight days’ of flour and bread, with about thirty-two 
IEE AE EL: of dried buffalo meat, ... On my arrival at Chauteau’s island on 


rations, in order that, if at any time we were obliged to abandon the 
expedition, we should have plenty to eat.” 


Soon after the departure of the force an express was received 
from the traders reporting that they were only a day’s march from 
them; they had a Spanish force with them under command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel [Joseph Anthony] Viscarra. Major Riley at once 
order a halt. Tents were pitched and the Americans awaited the 
arrival of the caravan which reached their camp the following day. 


“When the colonel got nearly across the river, I had my line formed 
parallel to it, and received him with presented arms. I sent my adjutant, 
on his landing, to escort him down the line. After he had passed I dis- 
missed the battalion, and received and welcomed him to the territory of 
the United States, and invited him and the secretary of state of Santa Fe 
to my tent, where we exchanged civilities . . . That evening he visited 
some of the officers and appeared to be pleased.” 


The American commander, eager to display his force to the 
foreigners, ordered a short battalion drill and later one by a company 
of light infantry; both Spaniards appeared pleased with the demon- 
stration. As a return courtesy Colonel Viscarra had his troops 
formed and took the American officers down the line; the Mexicans 
presented arms and fired several times with a brass 4-pounder. They 
were next entertained at the colonel’s marquee with excellent chocolate 
and other refreshments. The Mexican commander was particularly 
pleased with the American cannon, the carriage and implements 
which were quite unlike his. 


“The next morning (13th) we parted, he for Santa Fe, and I for this 
place ... The caravan I received from the detachment amounted to about 
two hundred thousand dollars worth, probably of different kinds. One 
Spanish family, eight or ten other Spaniards, who were punished by their 
laws for having been born in old Spain, all of which, in my humble 
opinion, would have been destroyed and the people killed if it had not 
been for the Mexican escort. They were attacked, as it was, near the 
Semirone spring on their return, but the colonel, with his troops and 
Indians, beat them off. He lost one captain and two privates killed . 
The traders say they killed eight Indians; but there are several stories 
about it . .. We traveled on with them under our protection until we 
parted, which was at the Little Arkansas. 


“On the fifth or sixth day after we started our oxen began to fail, and 
we were obliged to leave some on the road almost every day until we got 
in. I cannot account for it, unless it was that hard night’s drive across 
the Arkansas, or after the attack of the 3d of August, for we had to keep 
them yoked and tied to the wagon wheels every night until our return; 
and another thing is, that we had to diminish the extent of range ..« 1 
fact it was impossible to protect them any distance from camp. We only 
got in with twenty-four yokes, and the most of them could not have drawn 
another day. One strong ground for the above reasons being correct is, 
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that I let Mr. [Charles] Bent23 have a yoke on the 10th of JULye ee ane 
he writes in that he went through to Santa Fe better than the mules: 
....I Jet Mr. Bent have them to try whether Oxen in future, if we could 
get them, would answer, they are so much cheaper. One team of three 
yokes of oxen will not cost more than two mules. On the 8th of November 
at night, got to the end of our journey at Cantonment Leavenworth . : 
B. RILEY, Major United States Army, commanding.”24 , 
A readable description of the 1829 expedition was given by 
Lieut. Philip St. George Cooke*> who wrote more informally than 
his commander ; his accounts of the scenery, the traders and of his 
delight in buffalo hunting are most colorful. The force marched 
130 miles in sight of the Arkansas River and Cooke noted the lack 
of trees and the mirages which were frequently observed. The trader 
who was was killed was ‘‘a Mr. Lamb (Lamme), the largest capitalist, 
and owner of the company.’’ He states that Bugler King, after 
being wounded, was deserted by Penland although his eries were 
repeatedly heard. ‘‘He was an old soldier, and a favorite.’”? A 
remarkable feature of this tour was that the personnel returned in 
excellent health due to the care given the men by the commander.?6 
Another historian wrote that when the Indians attacked ‘‘ Riley 
did not pause to unravel red tape, but broke camp and marched 
with all speed to the rescue . . . perhaps the first time an American 
force had entered Mexican territory.’’2’ Riley’s position on the 
Arkansas was one of serious danger; the speed of his movements 
when he reached the harrassed caravan astonished the traders be- 
yond measure.”* ‘‘The veteran trader, William Waldo, citing a hard 
battle with the Comanches in which he and other traders took part 
under Charles Bent, in the Cimarron Desert, during the spring of 
1829, asserts: 
“We had sixty men. The Famous Ewing Young29 heard of our situ- 
ation, and also that two thousand warriors of various tribes had combined, 


23 Charles Bent, a prominent trapper along the upper Arkansas in the early 
days was in partnership with his brother William Bent and Ceran St. Vrain; they 
had trapped that region in 1824, and in 1826; it is probable they had engaged in 
the Santa Fe trade. “In 1828, with laborers brought up from New Mexico, they 
began the erection of a fortified post which should serve as a center of trading 
operations both with Santa Fe and with the Missouri settlements. The site chosen 
was on the north bank of the Arkansas, about eight miles northeast of the present 
LaJunta . . . it was known generally from the beginning as Bent’s Fort.” Gov. 
Charles Bent was killed in the Indian uprising at Taos on January 19, 1847 (W. J. 
Ghent, The Early Far West, New York, 1931, pp. 40-42, 364). 

24 American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” Washington, 1860, Vol. LV, pp. 
277-80. 

25 Op. cit., pp. 39-62. 

26 Hunt, op. cit., p. 35. This author states that Riley succeeded Gen. Henry 
Leavenworth in command at Cantonment Leavenworth in 1829 and continued in 
1830. He was also commandant from 1832 to 1833 and from 1834 to some period 
of that year (Appendix A., p. 223). 

27 Duffus, op. cit., p. 119. 

28 Gregg, op. cit., p. 186. 

29 Young, a native of Tennessee, was a leader and a man of strong character 
(Blanche C. Grant (ed.) Kit Carson’s Own Story of his Life, Taos, N. M., 1926, 
p. 11, n. 5; Ghent op. cit., pp. 186, 221, 805). 
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and had taken a position in the mountains, which we could not avoid. 4 He 

first attempted to come to our assistance, but was attacked and driven 

back. Here the boy Kit Carson gained his first laurels . . . Captain Waldo 

supports this story by linking it with the escort duty of Major Bennet 

Riley, who... guarded this caravan of the spring of 1829 to the Arkansas 
. and, by reason of Indian threats, for a day’s march beyond.”30 

Major Riley returned to Jefferson Barracks with his command 
of four companies of the Sixth Infantry, from Fort Leavenworth 
inet sal 

On March 3, 1831, congress appropriated $210 to be paid to 
Major Riley, Lieut. F. J. Brook and Lieut. J. D. Seawright for the 
loss of three horses, captured from them in action with the Comanches 
and other Indians, on the Santa Fe trace, in the summer of 1829, 
while convoying traders to the Mexican border under the orders of 
the President of the United States.*? 

During a period that Major Riley spent on recruiting duty at 
Rochester, New York, interested people would gather around him 
at the dinner table to hear him recount tales of his service on the 
plains. On one occasion he was telling about the countless multitudes 
of buffaloes he saw while on his march to protect the Santa Fe 
traders when a man asked him how many of the beasts he had ever 
seen in one herd. The Major dropped his knife and fork, thought 
gravely for a minute and answered, ‘‘Ten Millions.’’ 

This astounding reply was received in silence and incredulity 
until the man who had made the inquiry said: ‘‘ Well, Major, as 
you say so I’m bound to believe it, but damned if I would had I 
seen it myself.’’3?-4 

Trouble had been brewing for several years with Sauks and 
Fox Indians who resented the invasion of white miners and farmers 
in their territory and this finally provoked Black Hawk, the chief, 
to cross the Mississippi to Rock Island, April 6, 1832, with hundreds 
of warriors, women and children; the Sixth Infantry was hurried 
from Jefferson Barracks and engaged in a battle near the junction 
of the Bad Axe and the Mississippi on August 2, 1832, in which 
Riley and the young officers who had accompanied him on his 
western expedition participated.** Riley was also at Dixon’s Ferry 
im the Black Hawk campaign. Major Riley received $576.45 in pay 
from October 1, 1832, to September 30, 1833. He was paid $480.80 
for subsistence ; $232.00 for forage; and he was allowed pay, sub- 
sistence and a clothing allowance for a servant. Figures were slight- 
ly higher for the following year when his own salary was $616.12.54 

30 Sabin, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 36. 

31 Mitchell, op. ey ars 


32 United States Statutes at Large, Twenty-first Congress, second session, Bos- 
ton, 1848, p. 466. 


32a The Iowa Historical Record (Iowa City), October, 1890, “ ‘ 
tions in Towa,” by Albert Miller Lea, p. sag y), October, , “Early Explora. 


an 33 Beers, op. cit., p. 87, n. 43; Wisconsin Historical Collections, Vol. X, pp. 168, 
34 American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” Vol. 6, p. 348. 
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Maximilian, Prince of Wied, in his travels in America, on April 
22, 1833, 
“... Game to a place where most of the trees were cut down, and we 
were not a little surprised at the sight of a sentinel. It was the landing- 
place of the cantonment Leavenworth ... where four companies of the 


sixth infantry of the line, about 120 men, under Major Ryley, were stationed 
to protect the Indian boundary.’’35 


The Sixth Regiment of Infantry, under command of Major Riley, 
left Jefferson Barracks Monday, February 29, 1836, in transports 
for Fort Jesup, Louisiana.*® Late in the summer or early autumn, 
Riley, with three companies of his regiment, conveyed a warning to 
the Caddoes from General Gaines to beware of hostile demonstrations 
against the whites. The Army and Navy Chronicle reported Novem- 
ber 3, 1836, that Riley had been sent to a position near the Sabine, 
about ninety miles northwest of Camp Sabine, Louisiana. This 
frontier was said to be perfectly quiet; the few Indians were pursuing 
their own business and no disturbances were likely to occur. 

A report was sent December 23, 1836, from Fort Jesup, Louisi- 
ana, that Captain Wheeler of the Third Infantry with his company 
(H), had left there for the Caddo station, where Major Riley, with 
three companies of the Sixth had been stationed since October. Riley 
and his force were expected at Jesup on their way to Florida.*” 

On January 12, 1837, Major Riley with six other officers and 
three companies of troops arrived at New Orleans aboard the steamer 
John Linton from Natchitoches. It was thought these companies 
were on the way to Florida but a news item from Fort Jesup, Feb- 
ruary 17, stated that Riley had been as far as New Orleans and re- 
turned with his three companies to Camp Sabine; a meeting of 
officers was held at the camp August 10 at which resolutions of regret 
were passed regarding the death of Capt. M. W. Bateman of the Sixth 
Infantry. Riley presided and his name heads the list of signers.*® 


From Camp Sabine, August 28, 1837, Riley wrote his friend 
Senator Lewis F. Linn of Missouri an account of his peregrinations 
since leaving Missouri. A large part of this letter is reproduced as 
it gives details of this officer’s service not otherwise found; it settles 
the question of his birthplace; discloses his disappointment at non- 
recognition of his gallantry and the touching reference to his son* 


35 Thwaites, op. cit., “Travels in the Interior of North America” by Maximilian, 
Prince of Wied, Cleveland, 1906, p. 253. ; , 

36 Army and Navy Chronicle, Mar. 24, 1836, p. 189, col. 2, from St. Louis Republic. 

37 [bid., January 19, 1837, p. 44, col. 1. 

38 [bid., September 7, 1837, p. 156, col. 2. bs. 

39 Edward B. D. Riley, born in Indian Territory and appointed to the Military 
Academy from New York, July 1, 1855; graduated in 1860 he was assigned to his 
father’s old regiment, the Sixth Infantry. He was later in the Fourth Infantry 
where he served on frontier duty at Fort Mojave, N. M. until he resigned June 
13, 1861, when he “Joined in the Rebellion of 1861-66 against the United States. 
After the war he was inspector of improvements of Cleveland Harbor, Ohio from 
1874-75. His residence was at Buffalo, New York (George W. Cullum, op. cit., 
Vol. 2, p. 516; vol. 3, p. 286; Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 831. 
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and his hope that he would be proud of his father’s record. _ 

« I have been removed from Jefferson Barracks to Natchitoches, 
in this State, from thence to Fort Jesup, from Fort Jesup to this place, 
and from this place back to Jesup, and from thence to the Caddo Indians, 
and from thence to New Orleans, and from thence back to this place, 
where we have remained until this time, but how much longer I am unable 


to say. . . I would rather be in Missouri than any other State in the 
Union that I have been in, not excepting old Virginia, the place of my 
birth. . . We have been here nearly two years, and for what purpose I 


am unable to say, for there has been no invasion or threatened invasion, 
that I know of. There are no Indians nearer than eighty or one hundred 
miles of us, and we are fifty or sixty miles from those large planters who 
have so large a number of negroes that it would require a garrison near 
to prevent their negroes rising. . . We have temporary quarters built at 
this place, which is about two miles and a half from the river Sabine, on 
a straight line, and about four by the road. 

“It igs my opinion that we could be of more use to the service if we 
were on the frontier of Missouri or Arkansas. There we could be a check 
on the Indians; for if we do not establish a line of posts around that 
frontier soon, the enormous body of Indians which the government is send- 
ing among you will become dissatisfied, and will rise and use you up be- 
fore we can help you... the sooner it is done, the less it will cost the 
government, and the less blood will be spilt. 

« ||. two wars have shown us that riflemen are the most efficient 
troops that ever were employed in our country. Where can you find troops 
more efficient than . .. Forsyth’s riflemen of the last war with Great 
Britain? I served with Forsyth’s riflemen during the whole of the late 
war, up to the reduction of the army in 1821, and I have been in the in- 
fantry since. . 

“T have served my country honestly and faithfully for near twenty- 
five years, and have commanded detachments, companies, battalions, regi- 
ments, and brigades, and have been on some important expeditions, and 
have had the good fortune to have the approbation of my commanding 
officer and the government ... At the close of the last war, Mr. Dallas, 
then Secretary of War, promised me the brevet rank of major; but un- 
fortunately he died. . . 

“T made repeated applications after the war for leave to visit Washing- 
ton, but without effect until the fall of 1820, which was the first oppor- 
tunity I had of laying my claims before the President and Secretary of 
War, which I did, but I was told I was too late by Mr. Monroe and Mr. 
biseipe but they both, if I understood them, agreed that my claim was 
just. 

“Again in 1826, I had my claim before Mr. Adams and Mr. Barbour, 
and had no better success. I claimed brevets for the following actions: 
The battle of La Cole’s mill—General Wilkinson told me, for my gallant 
conduct, that he would remember me. In the summer of 1814, on the 
day the gallant Forsyth40 fell, I, with fifteen riflemen, led the enemy’s 
force, of about seven or eight hundred strong, into an ambuscade, in such 
a manner than, if Forsyth had obeyed his orders, not a man of them 
would have escaped to have told the story; for which General T. A. Smith 
sent for me, and offered me brevet rank, which I declined. A few weeks 
after I dispersed a party of the enemy of more than my number, killed 
their advanced guard, and wounded and took prisoner ... an Indian chief 
by the name of Malaun. He was a celebrated chief ; and to show you how 


40 Benjamin Forsyth of North Carolina was appoi i i i 

x ppointed a lieutenant in the Sixth 
ey April 24, 1800; he was a captain of riflemen in 1808, a major in 1813; 
or distinguished service he was brevetted a lieutenant colonel February 6, 1813 
and was killed in action at Odelltown, N. Y., June 28, 1814 
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much the British thought of him, they asked his body of General Smith, 
and had it buried in splendid style; for this General Smith sent for me 
again, and offered me brevet rank again; which I again declined. 


“Well, sir, for the battle of Plattsburg I respectfully refer you to 
Major General Macomb [and also to a letter from Macomb to him written 
in 1826 on file in War Dept.] For these few battles I was promised brevet 
rank. Since then, in 1823, at the battle of the Arickarees, General Leaven- 
worth recommended me to be brevetted to a major. Again on the Santa 
Fe road, August 3, 1829, when I defeated eight hundred Indians with one 
hundred and fifty, and killed and wounded forty of them; and again de- 
feated them on the 10th of November. 


“Sir, if I had received brevets for all of these actions only, I should 
have been a colonel by brevet, September 11, 1834. ...I had a talk with 
General Jackson in 1831. . . [about brevets]. 


“T am more anxious at this time than I was heretofore, for I wish 
my son, when he grows up, to see and hear that his father has served 
- his country honestly and faithfully, by gallantry. My services are well 

known; but I wish my name to be on the records of my country for gal- 
lant services; . 


“On the 4th of March last, about twelve o’clock, we gave Matty and 

old Tecumseh twenty-six roarers.. . 
B. Riley, Major United States Army.’’41 

After years as a brevet major, Riley on September 26, 1837, 
was made a full major and assigned to the Fourth Infantry, A 
month later he was ordered to join his regiment in Florida.42 On 
June 1, 1838, Major Riley arrived at Savannah aboard the Charleston 
from Garey’s Ferry, with other officers and two companies of 
troops.42 He reached Fort Gibson November 7, 1838, and on De- 
cember 22, was present at a meeting held in the post when resolutions 
were adopted expressing regret at the death of Capt. John Stuart 
of the Seventh Infantry at Fort Wayne. Three days later Col. 
A. P. Chouteau died at his plantation, Grand Saline; the com- 
mandant at Fort Gibson directed that his body be interred with 
all the honors of war since he was a graduate of West Point and 
formerly an officer in the army. The escort consisted of twelve 
companies of infantry and Dragoons with bands; Major Riley was 
one of the pall bearers.*4 

The Fourth Infantry arrived at Fort Gibson February 6, 1839, 
and took possession of the works the following day, relieving Col. 
William Whistler and the Seventh Infantry under orders for Flor- 
ida.® 

The commanding general caused Major Riley, Aide de Camp and 
Assistant Adjutant General to be notified July 238, 1839, that no 
further labor be expended on a contemplated encampment, as he 


41 American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” Vol. VII, p. 957-58. — 

42 Army and Navy Chronicle, November 2, 1837, p. 287, col. 2; ibid., Novem- 
ber 9, 1837, p. 303, col. 2; ibid., January 4, 1838, p. 15, col. 2. 

43 [bid., June 14, 1838, p. 379. col. 2. te 

44 Ibid., January 31, 1839, p. 75, col. 2; ibid., pp. 77, col. 2, 78, col. 1. 

45 [bid., March 14, 1839, p. 175, col. 1; Arkansas Gazette, February 30, 1839. 
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planned to have part of the troops at Fort Gibson, encamp on the 
hill, or at some other point, in an attempt to benefit their health, 
so soon as the difficulties in the Cherokee Nation were settled.*® 


Major Riley was promoted to lieutenant colonel of the Second 
Infantry December 1, 1839; within three days all of the field of- 
ficers of the Fourth regiment were changed by resignation, promo- 
tion and death—‘‘a remarkable event, that may not occur once m 
twenty or thirty years in time of peace.’’** 

Colonel Riley entered upon very active service when he joined 
his regiment in Florida. A report irom Black Creek, East Florida, 
May 28, 1840, to the editor of the Savannah Georgian stated that 
Lieutenant Martin of the Second had been wounded three times by 
the Indians and Lieut. James S. Sanderson of the Seventh, and five 
soldiers had been killed May 19, near Micanopy. An express from 
Wakahosta brought news that the post was surrounded by Seminoles 
and Colonel Riley and his command went in pursuit. When they 
discovered the body of Sanderson and his men they found the savages 
had cut off his fingers and stuffed them in his mouth.*® 


Riley was scouting and fighting with his command along the 
Withlacooche River where they captured small bodies of Indians and 
destroyed their crops; on June 2, 1840, he moved his troops 
“to the old ford of the Withlacoocha, about 20 miles below Fort Dade, 
where I parted from the wagons, left a guard of fifty men for their pro- 
tection .. . and proceeded to the Cho-co-chatta savanna, where I surprised 
an Indian camp, killed three warriors, and took three warriors. It was a 
source of much regret to me that I have to report one squaw among the 
killed. She was taken for a warrior by one of the volunteers . . . fired 
upon by him, as she was endeavoring to make her escape.” Fifteen or 
twenty acres corn and peas were destroyed. 


“On the 3d inst. I came upon another camp, in Cho-co-chatte region, 
of considerable extent, from which forty or fifty Indians had escaped, 
-several hours before; destroying their huts, ten or twelve hogs, some 
packs, and thirty acres of fine corn, peas, pumpkins, and melons, just 
ripening. I retraced my steps to the wagons, and having convinced myself 
that there were no other camps in that region, and taking three days’ pro- 
vision from them, I next proceeded in the direction of the Annattee Sega 
hammock, and scoured it in different directions, going as far west as the 
Fort Clinch road, capturing a squaw, her child, and two ponies, and 
destroying a small field of corn, &e. 

“Finding that most of the trails in that region were running south, 
and several weeks old, I deemed it a waste of time and labor to remain 
out any longer . . . returned to my wagons, put the command in motion, 
and arrived here [Fort King] this morning” May 30, 1840.49 


On June 2, 1840, Riley was brevetted colonel for his bravery 
and good conduet at the battle of Chokachatta, Florida where he 
particularly distinguished himself; also for long meritorious and 


46 Adjutant General’s Office, Old R ivisi j 
Ee Rie pee eae ecords Division, Letter Book 6, 89. Maj. 
rmy and Navy Chronicle, December 12, 1839, p. 378, col. 
48 TBid, “Tune 4, 1840, p. 364, col 2 cc yeas 
49 Ibid., July 2, 1840, Ds 12, colle 
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gallant service.*? Riley was actively on the pursuit of Indians all 
through the month of June; with Colonel Worth and troops of the 
Second and Eighth Infantry, on June 8 he took up the trail to sur- 
prise and capture Halleck-Tustenuggee. With Negro guides the 
command moved from Fort King to Fort McClure and thence to the 
neighborhood of Lake Fanee Sufekee where the green corn dances 
and councils were held by the Indians. After a hard march of 
forty-four miles on June 10 the troops were confronted by the swamp. 
The night was spent in crossing this morass filled with cold water 
where the soldiers carried only muskets and ammunition and the 
officers rifles or swords; the night was black under the gloomy 
eypress trees and halts were frequently made to extricate officers or 
men from the mud. At dawn the huts of the enemy could be seen 
through the scrub and the soldiers, on hands and knees crawled 
through the undergrowth to within a few yards of them. When a 
shot was fired to arouse the Indians not a soul emerged from the 
huts. Large fields adjoining showed that this had been the strong- 
hold of a numerous band. The soldiers disappointed and chagrined 
at their failure took up their return; they cautioned all posts to be 
on the alert not knowing where the fierce warriors would strike now 
that they were on the war path.*! 


On June 25, Riley marched from Fort King with two hundred 
men to examine the cove of the Withlacooche to Camp Izard. With 
other commands he received orders to penetrate the strongholds; to 
capture and destroy everything that would contribute to the strength 
of the enemy. Later Riley with some of his troops ascended the 
Withlacooche in boats.®” 


The last of July the commanding officer of these forces in re- 
porting to the adjutant general of the army testified to the zeal and 
activity of his officers, calling particular attention to Lieutenant 
Colonel Riley among several others.** 


Riley was next reported as president of a court martial at 
Palatka, Florida, where soldiers were being tried for mutinous con- 
duct at that post. Colonel Whistler and Captain B. L. EH. Bonne- 
ville, who had served at Fort Gibson, were also members of the 
court.54 In September, Colonel Riley, commanding the Second In- 
fantry and a subdistrict, was stationed at Fort King. Two months 
later the regiment ‘‘under the gallant Riley’’ was operating south 
of that fort.®® 


50 Heitman, op. cit., p. 831. é ‘ 

51 John T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida War, 
New York, 1848, pp. 276-77. 

52 Ibid, p. 278. 

53 [bid., p. 294. 

54 Army and Navy Chronicle, July 30, 1840, p. 74, col. 2. 

55 [bid., September 17, 1840, p. 191, col. 1; ibid., December 17, 1840, p. 395, 


col. 1. 
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Colonel Ethan Allen Hitchcock noted in his diary that in a con- 
versation with Colonel Riley at Fort King, November 4; 1840, the 
officer approved of leaving the Indians in Florida, saying 100,000 
men would be required to remove them from their homes. He sug- 
gested a belt of neutral ground should be established between the 
Indians and whites on which neither should be permitted to live. 
Hitchcock wrote on November 13 that an express had come in the 
day before whereupon General W. R. Armistead summoned the field 
officers Colonel W. J. Worth, Colonel Riley, Colonel Clarke and 
himself to hold a council of war. General Armistead produced a 
letter from Secretary of War Joel Roberts Poinsett who urged the 
removal of the Indians in compliance with the treaty of 1832;°* if 
this was not practicable they were to be allowed to remain for an 
‘indefinite period’’ below Tampa Bay. 

On November 24, 1840, Colonel Riley marched south on the 
Tampa Bay road with about 160 men; he had orders to cross the 
big Withlacooche and proceed to the west. Provided with rations for 
fourteen days he had been directed to go into Tampa Bay if sup- 
plies were needed. On the return to Fort King Riley passed Hitch- 
cock’s command at Camp Withlacooche on November 28 and reported 
he had not seen an Indian nor a sign of one in any direction. The 
officers and men had long beards, they were dirty and black from 
fire smoke.*? At Tampa, December 8, 1840, Hitcheock wrote: 

“An express came from Fort King in 20 hours .. . arriving this morn- 
ing with a report from Col. Riley that 3 Indians had come in with a 
white flag. That he had no interpreter & could only understand that a 


large number of Indians would be in in six days, but that agreeably to 
the General’s orders he had detained the 3 Indians as prisoners.” 


The second regiment of infantry began active duty in Florida in 
June, 1837; the officers and men participated with fortitude in the 
hardships of the campaigns, losing two officers and 131 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, victims to enemy fire and the climate. 
The regiment, under Lieutenant Colonel Riley, embarked at Palatka 
May 27, 1842, for Savannah to proceed to the Niagara frontier.®8 

Brigadier General W. J. Worth in his recommendations for 
brevets reported that Riley ‘‘has rendered much faithful and ener- 
getic service in this territory; is an old battle-officer in the war of 
1812, of indisputable gallantry, much and unrequited service in 


that contest ; has risen step by step to his present grade; recommended 
for the brevet of colonel.’ ’ 


eT his was the treaty of Payne’s Landing which was signed by most of the 
chiefs but provided only that a delegation of the Indians should visit the Indian 
Territory to report upon the situation there before the matter of emigration was 
taken up by the nation ; however, agents of the United States concluded a treaty 
with the unaccredited delegates which the Seminoles refused to accept (J. Fred 
Rippy, Joel R. Poinsett, Versatile American, Durham, North Carolina, 1935, p. 188). 


aa Unpublished Diary of Lieutenant Colonel Ethan Allen Hitchcock in Florida, 


ws Sprague, op. cit., p. 473. 
59 Tbid., Appendix, p, 554. 
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_ The most treasured relic of the Second Infantry is a drum 
major’s baton presented to the regiment by Colonel Riley in 1843. 
On the silver knob was engraved ‘‘Noli me tangre’’.® 

Colonel Riley made a most distinguishable record in the Mexi- 
can War; he commanded the Second Infantry under General Scott 
and the Second Brigade of General Twiggs division in the valley 
of Mexico. He was brevetted a brigadier general for gallantry at 
Cerro Gordo April 18, 1847, and at Contreras he is said to have made 
a handsome movement with his brigade; Gen. Persifer Frazer Smith 
in his official report said Riley displayed gallantry, skill and 
energy ; in a charge ‘‘he planted his colors upon the farthest works’’. 
On August 20, 1847, Riley was awarded the brevet of Major general 
for gallantry and General Scott assured him, after one of his en- 
gagements, that his bravery had secured a victory for the American 
army. General Scott publicly asserted that much of his success at 
Monterrey and Cerro Gordo was due to Riley’s valor.® 

Early in the Mexican War Jefferson Davis met Riley who greeted 
him with: ‘‘Well, my son here we are again; good luck to you my 
boy, as for me six feet of Mexican soil or a yellow sash.’’ Fortunately 
for him and the service he won the yellow sash which he is reported 
to have called a ‘‘thath’’ owing to his lisp.®* After the war General 
Riley was on duty in Louisiana and Missouri where the state legis- 
lature presented him with a sword because of his splendid record; 
of him it was said that ‘‘he was incapable of a mean action and 
never tolerated it in another.’’® 

General Riley commanded the Tenth Military District from 
August, 1849 to July, 1850, during which time he was ex-officio 
provincial governor of California.*4 He arrived at Monterey on 
April 12 or 13, 1849, aboard the Iowa; relieved Col. Richard B. 
Mason of his command and became governor of California. 

When Congress adjourned in March, 1849, without taking any 
action regarding California there was deep concern about the civil 
status of the colony; President Taylor sent a confidential agent to 
California soon after his inauguration, advising the mining camps 
to draw up a constitution and make application immediately for 
admission to statehood. General Riley was directed to cooperate 
with this movement which the immigrants were ready to support.® 

Governor Riley called a constitutional convention at Monterey 
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General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, New York and London, 1907, p. 277; Dictionary of 
American Biography, New York, 1935, vol. XV, pp. 608-09; Gregg, op. cit., p. 185. 
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in September, 1849. This body drew up a constitution for the state 
which was submitted to the people ‘‘who languidly adopted it... 
Nov. 13, 1849. In Riley’s opinion “‘he could not authorize the 
actual formation of a sovereign state, nor properly recognize it in 
advance of a congressional recognition. Yet just this he did, sur- 
rendering his powers to the new state government months before the 
admission of the State.’’6 

Riley made a reputation as a capable administrator; he was 
well liked, particularly outside of San Francisco where citizens op- 
posed some of his acts. Esteem for him increased as the good results 
of his program were observed. ‘‘This popularity was signalized by 
testimonials of popular respect.’’68 A farewell dinner was given in 
his honor at Monterey July 24, 1850; on that occasion he was pre- 
sented a golden chain and a medal bearing the arms of the city.®® 

On January 31, 1850; Riley was promoted to colonel of the 
First Infantry and ordered to join his regiment on the Rio Grande; 
because of disability from cancer he could not comply with the order. 
He settled in Buffalo, New York, where he died June 7, 1853, leav- 
ing Arabella Riley, his widow, and five children.” 

The pension records in the National Archives show that Mrs. 
Riley, or ‘‘ Arabella Reilly’’ was granted a pension by special act of 
Congress. This was approved and she received the pension until 
her death on February 12, 1894. The only child mentioned in the 
Riley file was E. B. D. Riley who was living at 146 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, New York in 1894.7 


Col. Thomas T. Fauntleroy, in 1852, recommended abandoning 
Fort Leavenworth, Fort Scott and several other posts and the estab- 
lishment of a new fort to the west; his plan was not entirely followed 
but a post was built in 1853, four miles from Junction City, under 
the name of Camp Center as it was in the geographical center of the 
United States. Later in the year the name was changed to Fort 
Riley in honor of the gallant officer who led the first military escort 
across the plains to guard a caravan. Fort Riley, close to areas of 
Indian troubles, assumed the work of mounted expeditions against 
hostile Red Men and it has since become a famous Army school for 
the training of officers.72 ; 
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JAMES JONES QUARLES 
1862-1921 


By Robert L. Williams 


James Jones Quarles, son of James Jones Quarles, and _ his 
wife, Sarah Eunice Quarles, nee Buford,2, who were married De- 
cember 23, 1851, was born at College Hill in Lafayette County, 
Mississippi May 5, 1862, and died at Pawhuska, Oklahoma February 
10, 1941, interment at Fairfax, Oklahoma February 11, 1941. 

An early record of a Quarles in Virginia is that of Ellen 
Quarles at Upper Norfolk in 1638, probably the sister of Richard 
Quarles, whose name appears of record at same place in 1639, and 
at Charles City in 1640, who were probably immigrants from Eng- 
land. This Richard Quarles had several children, among whom was 
one named John, who settled in King William County, Va. about 
1702, who had several children, among whom was Roger Quarles, 
born about 1695.3 


1 Born Feb. 8, 1830, graduated in the first class at the University of Mississippi 
in 1851 with first honors, his diploma being the first issued by that institution, 
which was founded in 1844, and it bears the signatures of A. B. Longstreet, its 
president, and L. Q. C. Lamar, at that time a professor in its faculty, after- 
wards member of the Congress and Senate of the United States, and a mem- 
ber of the Secession Convention of Mississippi and during the Civil War served 
in the Confederate States army and its diplomatic service, Secretary of the In- 
terior in President Cleveland’s cabinet and at the time of his death a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and by Jacob Thompson, a professor in the 
faculty, and afterwards a Representative in the United States Congress, and Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the cabinet of President Buchanan and also an Inspector 
General in the Confederate army and a confidential agent of the Confederacy, and 
by Henry M. Clayton, a member of the Supreme Court of Mississippi. The said 
James Jones Quarles afterwards held a chair in the faculty of his Alma Mater. 
On February 15, 1862 at Oxford, Mississippi he enlisted in the Confederate States 
military service for a period of three years and served as sergeant in Co. B, 30th 
Regiment, Mississippi Infantry, and from wounds received in the service died in 
a hospital at Atlanta, Georgia, October 5, 1863. The company muster roll shows 
him “absent, Hospital, by order of Surgeon, August 16, 1863.” (Confederate rec- 
ords in Adjutant General’s Office, War Department, Washington, D. C.; Quarles, 
et al. records, by John Oscar Blakeney, published Little Rock, Ark. 1928, p. 27). 

2 Born as the fifth child July 4, 1830 in Maurey County, Tennessee, and died 
at College Hill, Lafayette County, Mississippi on July 6, 1887, and was a daughter 
of Goodloe Warren Buford, who was born in York District, South Carolina, Sep- 
tember 16, 1794, and his wife, Selina Grace Stephenson, who was born August 
26, 1803 in Williamsburg District, South Carolina, to whom he was married on 
January 2, 1823 in Green County, Alabama, the said Goodloe Warren Buford being 
the son of Phileman Buford. To this union of Goodloe Warren Buford and the 
said Selina Grace Stephenson eight children came, the first born in Green County, 
Alabama, and the next four in Maurey County, Tennessee, and the last three in 
Lafayette County, Mississippi. The Quarles and Buford families took the lead in 
establishing Zion Presbyterian Church near Columbia, Tennessee and also the 
Presbyterian Church at College Hill, Mississippi, both of which have been in exist- 
ence for over 100 years. 

3 His (Roger Quarles) will was proved April 12, 1751 in Caroline County, 
Virginia, with his wife Jane and son John, executors. 
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Roger Quarles’ son, Richard Quarles, who was born about 1736, 
and who married Frances Powell about 1757, moved to Amelia 
County, Virginia, and to that union came a son named James 
Quarles, born in 1760 and died in 1812. They also had a son named 
Robert Gilliam Quarles, born August 16, 1805 and died August 17, 
1843, who married Mary Elizabeth Robertson (born in 1811, and 
died in 1851) on November 25, 1828.4 

Said James Quarles (born in 1760) ran away from his home 
in Amelia County, Virginia when between 16 and 17 years of age, 
and enlisted on March 17, 1777 in Capt. John Henington’s Company, 
Wm. Thomas, Colonel, 3rd South Carolina Regiment, on the side 
of the Colonies, and served until his discharge on February 20, 
1780, when he returned to his home in Amelia County, Virginia, 
and afterwards married Sarah Belcher, daughter of Robert and 
Susannah Belcher, in 1791, and probably influenced his father to 
migrate to South Carolina. 

The subject of this article was educated at College Hill, in La- 
fayette County, Mississippi, and on November 6, 1884 married Miss 
Jimmie Blanch Orr, who died in Osage County, Oklahoma on 
November 5th, 1902. To this marriage came four children: Frank 
Orr Quarles, and James Jones Quarles, both now of Fairfax, Okla- 
homa, Mrs. Alleen Quarles Winters, now of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
Laura Gray Quarles, deceased. 

After the death of his first wife he married Mrs. Ella Todd. 
Gravett on April 5, 1905, who had two children, by a former mar- 
riage, to-wit, Mrs. Gertrude Gravett Walters and Mrs. Jean Gravett 
Brunhoff. 

From 1888 to 1899 he was éngaged according to the order as 
herein indicated in the (1) mercantile business and (2) with the 
Bank of Oxford, Mississippi, and (3) later chief of police and ex- 
officio tax collector of the city of Oxford (Mississippi), when in 
1892 he removed to Hominy, Osage Nation, Oklahoma Territory, and 
(4) became connected with the general trading store of Price and 
Price, where he remained until 1899, and then engaged in business 
in said Nation at Gray Horse (5) from 1899 to 1903, and at Fair- 
fax (6) from 1903 to 1916, and again at Gray Horse (7) from 1916 
to 1921, and at Pawhuska (8) from 1921 to 1926, and again at Fair- 
fax (9) from 1926 to 1931, when beginning with February in 1931 
until the early part of 1935 (10) he was Superintendent of the 
Oklahoma Boys’ Training School at Pauls Valley. 

_ He was connected with and president of the first civie organiza- 
tion in Fairfax, and in every organized or associated effort for the 
upbuilding and uplift of the community. He was a charter member 
of the First Presbyterian Church at Fairfax, and so continuing until 
the time of his death, the funeral services for his interment being 
held from said chureh. He caused to be established the first Protes- 


* Virginia Historical Magazine, XX 205; Quarles Family, p. 20. 
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tant Sunday School in Osage County and aided in its support, 
his children and grandchildren still contributing thereto, and took 
the lead in the establishment of the first important independent 
public school district in the county. 


He was a member of the Board of Regents of the Oklahoma 
Preparatory School at Tonkawa from 1907 to 1911 and of the State 
Board of Public Affairs from January 11, 1910 until in January, 
1911. 


As a member of the Constitutional Convention to frame a Con- 
stitution for the State of Oklahoma, elected from District 56, he 
served on the following committees: (1) Executive Department, 
(2) Education, (3) Municipal Corporations, (4) Public Roads and 
Highways, (5) Banks and Banking, etc., (6) Schedule, and introduced 
the following proposals (1) Ordinance concerning the Osage Nation, 
(2) Education of deaf, (8) convicts and convict labor, (4) capital 
punishment, (5) exemptions, (6) executive department, (7) quali- 
fications of governor, and (8) other state officers, (9) their terms 
of office, (10) railroad commission and (11) their term of office. 


His services in the Constitutional Convention were able and 
creditable, characterized by consideration and application to ac- 
complish results. 


He worked with the Boy Scouts organization, becoming their 
elder brother. While others were building for material things, he 
aided in building a state and developing character to support it. 
Another has well said of him that as he was approaching the eight- 
ieth milepost of life still his ery was ‘‘forward, actually fainting 
by the wayside.’’ We could ill afford to spare him from this life’s 
activities as he passed to a well deserved rest and reward. 
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GEORGE RAINEY 
1866-1940 
By Isaac Newton McCash 


George Rainey was distinguished in that group of pioneers who 
settled in Oklahoma and merits historic recognition. He was born 
the son of Samuel and Frances (Mathis) Rainey, the fourth child 
in a family of ten, near Gentryville, Gentry County, Missouri, Jan- 
uary 2, 1866.1 His father was a Union soldier and served three 
years in the Civil War. His maternal grandfather, Littleton Mathis, 
was a private in the first regiment of Dragoons which served in the 
Leavenworth-Dodge expedition, across Oklahoma, in the summer of 
1834. It was a happy coincidence that fifty-five years later a grand- 
son should choose that region for his home. 

Born of patriotic ancestry, the boy imbibed ideas of loyalty, cour- 
age, duty, and honor which characterized George Rainey through 
life. He attended country school until advanced far enough to 
enter Albany High School and the Normal Teachers College at 
Stansberry, Missouri, where he was graduated in June, 1889. He 
migrated September 24 of that year, from his native state, to a new 
country to establish a home and business. His trip from St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to Orlando, Oklahoma, was on a Santa Fe train, so crowd- 
ed with passengers he had to stand all the way. He filed on a 160 
acre claim about eight miles east of Hennessey on which he lived 
one year. He sold his claim and invested the money in a general 
merchandise stock, and a store building made of native lumber which 
he operated for four years. He then sold the store. 

Rainey’s education stood him in hand when Governor A. J. 
Seay, in 1892, appointed him county clerk of ‘‘C’’ County which 
he named Blaine. The fees of his office supplemented his income 
from the store. 

_ He married Miss Lauretta Gilbert, a college mate of Stansberry, 
Missouri, who survives. To them was born one child, Tom, who also 
survives. 

__He and Mrs. Rainey were lovers of horses and showed great 
skill in training them in saddle-gaits and trick performances for 
fairs and stock shows, where they won awards. 

In the field of education George Rainey served nine years as 
superintendent of public instruction in Garfield County. He went 
from that position to the principalship of Franklin School, Paw- 
huska, where he served, and Mrs. Rainey taught English in high 
School, from 1913 to 1916. He organized the Junior High School 
there and returned to Enid for his permanent residence. Here he 
substituted m an emergency as principal of a ward school and 
taught history two summer sessions in the Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. In_ his college experience he saw the need 


1Who Is Who in Oklahoma, 409. 
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and felt the impulse to prepare a history of Oklahoma for the 
schools of the state and to preserve in permanent form his knowledge 
of events and incidents in the state. His first book was Frank 
Wyatt and George Rainey, Oklahoma School History. It was sup- 
posed to be a product of collaboration but the manuscript was pre- 
pared by Rainey while his associate was in France. This history 
was made the official text for all public schools of the state. 

His Civil Government, National and State was published in 1922 
and eleven years later The Cherokee Strip, His third and last book, 
No Man’s Land, was issued in October, 1937. Supplementary to his 
historical works he prepared a series of Oklahoma historical maps 
conveniently mounted for schoolroom use. These are widely used 
by the schools of the Commonwealth. 

George Rainey was an enterprising citizen and regardless of 
position or personal interest in economic, industrial, social, or poli- 
tical undertakings, he was cooperative and dependable. Politically 
he was a Republican and, as a recognition of his party fealty, he 
held the position of Enid postmaster under Presidents Warren G. 
Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover, a total of twelve 
years. He expanded rural route service and improved the postal 
efficiency of the city. 

Rainey was a member of the Enid Writers Club and cultivated 
an interest in the writers in Oklahoma, their style and reliability. 

George Rainey was socially minded and had a friendly, brotherly 
and fraternal relationship with many people. He faithfully main- 
tained his church relationship with the Christian Church from the 
time of his arrival in Oklahoma till his death. He was a charter 
member of a congregation of Disciples of Christ in Sheridan, believed 
to be the first in Oklahoma. Both village and church have dis- 
appeared. He was an elder and faithfully performed the functions 
of that office for many years in the Central Christian Church of 
Enid where his funeral rites were held. He was a Mason with a 
record of being master of two lodges, Grand Patron of the Eastern 
Star, a Thirty-Second Degree Scottish Rite, a Royal-Arch, a Knight- 
Templar, and a member of the Council. He was also a life member 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

Mrs. Rainey was in heartiest accord with her husband. She 
through her activities became president of the Federated Clubs of 
Women of Oklahoma, and, on retirement from that position, was 
elected a national counselor of that organization. 

George Rainey’s life covered a span of almost three-quarters 
of a century—January 2, 1866—May 30, 1940. He pursued his 
career, earnestly and conscientiously, making a contribution to the 
unprecedented growth and stability of our state. He was a good 
man with a strong will; his mental acumen was clear; his patriotism 
unquestioned and his contribution 10 our generation noble and 
priceless. 
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WILLIAM SAMUEL KERR 
1868-1940 
By Laura M. Messenbaugh 


William Samuel Kerr was born near Bakersfield, Missouri, 
January 13, 1868, the son of William Kerr and Margaret Fore Kerr. 
His youth was spent in southern Missouri and Milford, Texas, 
where he farmed and taught school. 


In 1886 he married Miss Maggie E. Wright. He moved with 
his family to Pontotoc County, Indian Territory, in February, 1894, 
living on a farm near Pecan Grove School until 1897, when he 
moved into the then small town of Ada. The cabin in which he 
and his family lived on the farm is still standing there. 


Kerr helped to organize the first school district and was the 
first teacher employed in the Ada schools after a building was 
erected in 1897. He returned to the farm in 1899 and back to Ada 
in 1901, where he was a leading citizen and a real town-builder. 
A history of Ada would not be complete without recognition of the 
place occupied by Sam Kerr, as he was generally called, who al- 
ways stood firmly for right and justice. After the Frisco Railroad 
was built through Ada in 1900, Mr. Kerr was very active in the 
affairs of the thriving town. 


Something of the place occupied by Kerr in the early organiza- 
tion years of Ada and Pontotoe County is evident in the following 
list of activities: hauled the first load of wheat to the Ada mill; 
was the first bookkeeper of the First National Bank; was the first 
cotton buyer in Ada; the first teacher employed when a school was 
organized and the building was erected in 1897 to succeed early 
subscription school; helped bring the first telephone line to Ada 
from Pauls Valley; helped build the first bridge in the county on 
old Ada-Center route across Sandy west of Ada, in 1902; helped 
lay off old cemetery ; was a member of the first school board; helped 
organize the public schools; was on the first city council; helped 
organize the city government; was on city council that installed 
first waterworks; was on the school board that built the first high 
school building in Ada; was on the committee that passed through 
the legislature the bill establishing East Central State Normal, now 
College; and after statehood was the first county clerk.1 


Later Kerr, known generally as Sam Kerr, set out and for years 
managed a large truck, fruit, and small fruits place on the south- 
west edge of the city. 


About nine years ago a heart condition developed that forced 
his retirement from active participation in affairs, but this did 


1Ada Evening News, October 8, 1940, 
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not diminish his keen interest and analytical opinions on current 
affairs. He died October 7, 1940, at Ada, Oklahoma. 


Funeral services were held in the First Baptist Church at Ada, 
where Kerr had taught a men’s class for many years. His name 
was synonymous with personal and official integrity, and his pass- 
ing was the occasion for deep sorrow in the hearts of the many who 
knew him. Dr. W. R. White, formerly pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Oklahoma City, now president of Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity, Abilene, Texas, officiated. Burial was in Rosedale Cemetery. 


Kerr is survived by his widow, Mrs. Kerr, Ada; two daughters, 
Mrs. Lois Wimberly of Oklahoma City, and Mrs. Mildred Anderson 
of Roswell, New Mexico; four sons, Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma City 
oil man and attorney, now Oklahoma member of the national demo- 
cratic committee; Aubrey M. Kerr, Ada attorney, formerly member 
of the house of representatives in the state legislature; Travis M. 
Kerr of Oklahoma City; Billy B. Kerr, Oklahoma City attorney 
and representative in the state house of representatives from Okla- 
homa County. 
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“FRIENDS” AMONG THE SEMINOLE 
By Alexander Spoehr 


Among the tribes which formerly lived on the plains of the 
United States, it was not uncommon for two men to become : ‘friends. sh 
This type of friendship entailed obligations greater than that which we 
ordinarily associate with the term. Depending on the tribe, ‘‘friends 
were bound to assist each other in ceremonial matters, on the warpath, 
and in routine affairs connected with daily life. However, except 
for a very few scattered references this institution has not been 
noted among the tribes which lived in the southeastern part of the 
country. For this reason the following information is of interest. 

In the course of ethnological field work among the Oklahoma 
Seminole, I found that in the old days they also had a type of for- 
mally recognized friendship. Two men who had known and liked 
each other for a long time might decide to become anhissi lakko, or 
‘‘big friends.’’? There are none of these living today, but I was 
told that ‘‘big friends’’ treated each other ‘‘better than brothers.’’ 
They were very respectful and did not joke or make fun of each 
other. They were always helpful, in small matters as well as in 
those of greater importance. A man who had just returned from 
hunting would go out of his way to give a cut of meat to his ‘‘big 
friend.’’ If one partner were iil, the other took special care to see 
that he was well attended. ‘‘Big friends’’ went to war together, and 
should one be killed the other was pledged to fight by the body till 
the end. Men who had entered into this type of relationship did 
not belong necessarily to the same clan or town, but might live a 
considerable distance apart. The native attitude is well expressed 
by the comment of an elderly Seminole: 

By no means did all men have “big friends.” It was a very serious thing. 
“You must be very careful in making anhissi lakko,’ parents would tell their son. 
Sometimes a man would want to be friendly with another because he wished to 
marry the other’s sister; that was the opposite of this kind of friendship. Some- 
times women would become “big friends” also. When that happened they ex- 


changed gifts precious to themselves. But because two men were “big friends,” 
their wives didn’t have to be too. 


The Seminole and various Plains tribes have lived in Oklahoma 
for a long time, and one cannot ignore the possibility that the 
Seminole might have borrowed the institution from one of the Plains 
groups. However, there is evidence to the contrary, for in 1880 
MacCauley found that the isolated Florida Seminole also had the 
institution of formal fellowhood, though he gave no details about the 
custom. Today it is still remembered by the older Florida Indians, 
though no longer practiced. As the Florida Seminole have not been 
in sustained close contact with Plains tribes, nor even with their 
Oklahoma brethren until quite recently, formal friendship was ap- 
parently characteristic of the Seminole prior to the removal west of 
the main body of the tribe. The institution may consequently be 
considered a Southeastern ag well as a Plains culture trait. 

' Fifth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1883-84, p. 508. 
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THE RED RIVER RAFT 
By Norman W. Caldwell 


One of the most fascinating chapters in the history of river 
transportation and its relation to the western regions is that which 
deals with the Red River raft. This great log jam, extending many 
miles along the course of the stream, was long an effective barrier 
to the navigation of the river and hence a formidable obstacle to 
the development of the Red River country. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss the origin of the raft and to give in summarized 
form the story of its conquest. Lack of space will necessitate that 
certain broader phases of the subject such as political implications 
be minimized. 

The raft was undoubtedly of great age. A casual search of 
the records relating to the period of French occupancy reveals little 
mention of it.1 We may assume that at that time it had already 
retreated above Natchitoches. The Spanish found the river clear at 
least that far north. The raft, evidently starting at the mouth of 
the river, as will be explained below, had progressed up stream until 
by 1833 its lower end was some four hundred miles from the Miss- 
issippi. As the obstruction grew and progressed up the river, it 
rotted away at its lower end and disintegrated, the river thus be- 
coming clear again.2, The raft was thus like a great serpent, always 
crawling upstream and forcing the river into new lateral channels. 

In 1805 the obstruction is described as being about one hundred 
miles in length as measured by the course of the river. It was not 
a solid jam all the way, some places being comparatively free of 
drift.2 The great age of the older parts of the drift had given rise 
to considerable vegetable growth, so that even large trees might be 
found growing on the raft, and in places one might even pass over 
the river itself without being aware of its presence.4 There is some 
disagreement among writers as to the size of the raft. Farnham 
says it was only some forty miles long as against Dr. Sibley’s esti- 


1] have relied mostly upon maps in this case. A map by J. F. Broutin, dated 
probably in 1722, locates a small “Embaras Darbres” at Natchitoches, but indicates 
nothing below this point. Photostat in Karpinski Collection, Newberry Library, 
from original in the Bibliotheque de Service Hydrographique (No. C 4044-50) in 
Paris. 

2De Bow’s Review, XIX, 437-438. Due to the fact that it accumulated at the 
head faster than it disintegrated below, the raft actually became longer each year. 

3 Dr. John Sibley to General Henry Dearborn, April 10, 1805, American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 728. 

4Dunbar and Hunter in Am. State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 740. See also 
Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, 1826), 331; Thomas 
J. Farnham, Travels in the Great Western Prairies, (London, 1843), volume I, as 
printed in Reuben Gold Thwaites, Early Western T ravels, XXVIII, 114-115; De 
Bow’s Review, XIX, 437. The latter source estimates the raft as being 400 years 
old. These sources all give good descriptions of the appearance of the raft. Dr. Grant 
Foreman’s article entitled “River Navigation in the Early Southwest,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XV, 34-35, gives a good secondary sketch. 
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mation of one hundred miles.5 The government engineers estimated 
its length in 1833 at about one hundred and thirty miles.6 The foot 
of the raft was then at Loggy Bayou, one hundred miles above Nat- 
chitoches, and the head at Hurricane Bluffs, fifty miles above 
Shreveport. The rate of growth of the raft is indicated by the fact 
that between 1843 and 1855 it is said to have advanced at its head 
some thirty miles.’ 


Concerning the origin of the raft, it seems generally agreed 
that the drift formations began at the mouth of the river as a result 
of a higher stage of water in the Mississippi, the waters of the lower 
Red River being at such times quiet or ‘‘backed up’’. Below Alex- 
andria the Red River is naturally meandering and of slow current. 
Drift wood floating in such quiet water would accumulate into ob- 
structions, such formations tending to ‘‘tighten’’ as the waters re- 
ceded. Once established the raft continued to grow, the average 
yearly accumulations amounting to about one and a half miles of 
drift.8 Since the Red River once emptied into the Gulf through the 
Atchafalaya, conditions were not always so favorable for drift ac- 
cumulations on its lower course.? The phenomenal accumulation of 
drift can be explained in part by the fact that the river is subject 
to such rapid rises. One writer tells of experiencing a rain lasting 
thirty-one hours which caused the river to rise within that same 
period an equal number of feet! Such freshets naturally bring 
down much timber and drift.° As the raft grew the river was forced 
to seek new lateral channels, thus in time making a chain of lakes 
or bayous alongside that part of the river congested by the raft. 


That the raft was a formidable impediment to the navigation 
of the river cannot be doubted. The Long Expedition traversed 
the length of the raft only ‘‘ ‘after fourteen days of incessant fatigue, 
toil and danger, doubt and uncertainty. . .’’’2 At that time the 
steamboat was making its appearance on western rivers, but the 
waters of Red River above the foot of the raft were considered 


: 5 Thwaites, op. cit., 114-115. Farnham’s estimation was of course only a conjec- 
ure. 

6 Extract from report of the Chief of Topographical Engineers to the Secretary 
of War, November 1, 1845, 29th. Cong., Ist. sess., Senate Documents, vol. lii, no. 
26, p. 6; De Bow’s Review, XIX, 438-439. 

TDe Bow’s Review, XIX, 438-439. 

8 Ibid. See also ibid., XXI, 280-281. 

9 Ibid. See also Dr. Joseph Paxton to Hon. A. H. Sevier, August 1, 1828, as 
quoted in the Arkansas Gazette, September 9, 1828. This writer estimated the age 
of the raft at 300 years, this assuming that the Red River had sought its present 
course into the Mississippi about that long ago. 

a Niles’s Weekly Register, July 12, 1817, XII, 320. The nature of the hinter- 
land is also a factor, the heaviest rises being caused by freshets in the upper 
cone sts " sed gies by vegetation. 

ee Rando - Marcy, Explorati i isi L 
(Washington, eee, oa y. ploration of the Red River of Louisiana in 1852, 

James’s Account of S. H. Long’ iti - i i 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XVII, 70. 2. oe 
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navigable only ‘‘ ‘for boats of three or four tons burthen.’ ’”!3 Only 
small boats could be successfully moved through the raft area or 
around it by way of the almost equally difficult lateral bayous. The 
steamboat did, however, soon appear on the lower Red River. In 
1820 the Beaver from New Orleans reached Natchitoches, and by 
1825 there were seven steamboats in the lower Red River trade."4 
At this time it was hardly expected that steamboat navigation would 
ever be established through the raft.15 


Nevertheless, it was inevitable that men’s attention should be 
turned to the raft barrier. With the successful establishment of the 
Republic of Mexico, some began to wonder as to how effective the 
Red River might be as a barrier against a possible ‘‘powerful enemy’’ 
to the southward. That part of the river above the raft would cer- 
tainly be a very poor line of defense! The establishment of such 
military posts as Fort Jesup and Fort Towson gave needed protec- 
tion to the Red River line, but at the same time, the problem of 
transportation to and from these posts became important. The War 
Department accordingly ordered a survey of the raft region in 
182417 and in the autumn of 1825 the Arkansas Territorial Legis- 
lature petitioned Congress to remove the raft ‘‘so that boats might 
ascend to the Kiamichi and the newly established Fort Towson.’’!8 
At the same time General Thomas S. Jesup, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, recommended the building of a road from Natchitoches to Fort 
Towson and thence to Fort Gibson on the Arkansas. Nevertheless, 
the General writes that he considered ‘‘the improvement of the 
navigation of the Red River a matter of first importance.’’ He 
thought this work might be undertaken by the regular army troops 
at a small expense.19 The attack upon the raft had begun. 


Early in 1826 army engineers from Fort Jesup spent two months 
examining the raft. These gentlemen concluded that the raft could 
only be removed at great expense and advocated the clearing of a 


13 Texas State Republican, October 5, 1819, as quoted by Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, “The First Texas Newspaper,” The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXVI, 
She 

14 Foreman, op. cit., 47. The first steamer on the Red River is said to have 
had her steam exhaust pipe leading out through the bow and terminating in the form 
of a serpent’s head. As the boat progressed up the river under full steam, it was 
appropriately named pinelore or “the fire canoe” by the Choctaw Indians. Flagg’s 
note in Thwaites, op. cit., XXVI, 64, n. 18. 

15 Arkansas Gazette, November 25, 1820. In this article the possibilities of 
the Red River lands are extolled, though no mention of the raft barrier is made. 
Some of the lands were already surveyed and the Editor writes that large settle- 
ments “are already formed upon it, within the limits of our territory.” Fulton, 
Arkansas, was laid out about this time as an evidence of this optimism, Fulton 
lots were advertised for sale in the Arkansas Gazette for December 25, 1819. 

16 Arkansas Gazette, January 20, 1821, quoting the Knoxville Register. 

17 Arkansas Gazette, May 1, 1827. 

18 Foreman, op. cit., 48. 

19 Brigadier General Thomas S. Jesup to Honorable James Barbour, Secretary 
of War, November 26, 1825, 19th. Cong., Ist. sess., Sen. Doc., vol. i, no. 2, B, p. 14. 
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navigable route through Soda Lake and the Bayou Pierre outlet, 
thus circumventing the raft.22 The War Department after consider- 
ation of this report asked for an appropriation of $25,000 to begin 
the work.2! At the same time Congress authorized the construction 
of a military road from Fort Smith to Fort Towson and thence to 
Fort Jesup.”” 

Interest in the removal of the raft grew rapidly. One proposal 
from Arkansas would have constructed an artificial jam “‘at some 
suitable place near the back line of this Territory’’ to stop the 
growth of the raft below so that it could be removed and navigation 
made safe.23 Another would have burned all the drift which was 
accessible at low water and in the dry season, thus reducing future 
accumulations.24 The people grew impatient with a Congress which 
was slow to undertake the destruction of the monster.*° Some of 
the merchants and farmers even took the matter into their own 
hands, employing ‘‘an intelligent and respectable young man’’ named 
Richard H. Finn to explore the raft and clear out a passage for 
boats. Several hundred dollars were spent by Finn and his men, 
who, however, made little impression on the raft.*6 

The army did some work on the raft in 1829-1830 after a second 
examination of the region, but the failure of Congress to continue 
appropriations brought operations to a standstill.2* In the spring 
of 1831 the government moved considerable supplies to Fort Towson 
by flat boat in connection with the Choctaw immigration.*® The 
expense and trouble involved in this undertaking were so great that 
interest in improving the Red River route grew. This is particularly 


20 Arkansas Gazette, April 11, 1826, quoting the Natchitoches Courier. 

21 Major General Alexander Macomb to Honorable James Barbour, January 3, 
1827, in Arkansas Gazette, May 1, 1827. 

22 Quartermaster General’s Report, October 31, 1827, 20th. Cong., Ist. sess., 
House Executive Documents, no. 2, C, vol. i, p. 74 

23 Paxton to Sevier, August 1, 1828, in Arkansas Gazette, September 9, 1828. 

24 Arkansas Gazette, November 22, 1827, quoting the Natchitoches Courier. 

; 25Dr. Paxton writes: “It must not be forgotten that the raft is not standing 
still, but it is gradually progressing upwards, like a destroying angel, spreading 
desolation over a most lovely country. . .” Paxton to Sevier, August 1, 1828 in the 
Arkansas Gazette, September 16, 1828. In 1828 Congress did appropriate $25,000 
for the Red River project. Statement of Appropriations, December 21, 1846, 29th. 
Cong., 2nd. sess., Sen. Doc., vol. ii, no. 44, p. 14 

26 Arkansas Gazette, December 16, 1828. 

27 General C. Gratiot to Honorable John H. Eaton, November 18, 1828, 21st. 
Cong., Ist sess., Sen. Ex. Doc., no. 1, vol. i, p. 76; Report of the Chief Engineer, 
November 4, 1831, 22nd. Cong., Ist. sess. House Ex. Doc., no. 2, vol, 4, p. 88: 
The latter report indicates all work was suspended on account of lack of funds. 
Some fifty miles of the river had been improved, however. The suspension of 
work by the government caused a renewed impatience on the part of the Red 
River people, who even feared that the Red River might leave the Mississippi 
outlet entirely and resume its old route down the Atchafalaya. See Lois Garver 
A techer Rush Milam,” The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXVIII, no. 2, 


"28 Muriel H. Wright, “Early Navigati 
: : gation and Co Al 
and Red Rivers in Oklahoma,” Chronicles of OMaiaix’ VIL, 71 oe oe 
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related to the general program of Indian removal which the govern- 
ment was then undertaking.» Benjamin Rush Milam’s feat of 
bringing the first steamboat through the raft in 1831 also did much 
to quicken interest in overcoming the barrier.?? 


Beginning with the $20,000 appropriated in 1832, the federal 
government became formally committed to the removal of the raft 
and was to spend upon the project by 1841 the sum of $425,800.31 
At first work had consisted only of trying to improve routes 
around the raft through the bayous. This plan was now abandoned, 
and an attempt was made to remove the raft itself. Experience 
gained by the engineers in work done on the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers as well as improvement in the construction of ‘‘snag boats’’ 
seems to have prompted the change of policy. An advantage in re- 
moving the raft itself was to be found in that much waste land 
occupied by the bayous and lateral passes could be reclaimed.?? 


On April 11, 1833 Captain Henry M. Shreve of the army en- 
gineers arrived at the foot of the raft with four boats (including 
the snag boat Archimedes) and a force of 159 men. Work began at 
once, the process consisting of pulling the logs and stumps out of the 
raft, sawing them into sections, and floating them down the river. 
At first the current was so slight as to necessitate removing the 
debris to the banks or placing it in the bayous, but it soon increased 
sufficiently to carry away the timber. By the time the funds be- 
came exhausted, Shreve had cleared a path through seventy-one 
miles of the raft, or half its estimated length. The monster had been 
dealt a mighty blow, and despite the fact that the obstruction became 
more recent and accordingly more solid as one went up stream, the 
enterprising Shreve thought an additional sum of $100,000 would 


29 Foreman, op. cit., 49-50. 

30 Garver, op. cit., 120-121; Foreman, op. cit., 50. Two years later another 
small boat succeeded in accomplishing the feat. 

31 The appropriations for the raft work for the period from 1828 to 1841 are 


as follows: 


LO26 ek ee ee $25,000 
Lo PEO ANT eee $20,000 
ISS 4 ee ee $50,000 
O35 cate cease. fe omens $50,000 
ie eee eee eee AAUP NIN $70,800 
LOS Lorre ee ee ee $65,000 
1838 be eee reas $70,000 
184122 22552 ers $75,000 

Totalea norene $425,800 


Statement of Appropriations, December 26, 1846, 29th. Cong., 2nd. sess., Sen. 
Doc., vol. ii, no. 44, p. 14. Total federal appropriations for internal improvements 
rose from $48,400 in 1806 to $2,087,044.16 in 1838 and declined sharply for the 
next few years, amounting to only $50,000 in 1845. The decline was due to the 
panic conditions existing after 1837 and to the political reaction under the Whigs. 
Ibid., p. 24. 

32 Report of the Chief Engineer, November 13, 1832, 22nd, Cong., 2nd. sess., 
House Ex. Doc., no. 2, no. 3, vol. i, pp. 95-96. 
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ice to complete the job.2? The failure of Congress in 1833 to 
bic Res ee att halted the work for a while, but upon the 
resumption of appropriations Shreve was able to return to the Red 
River in October, 1834.24 Some work had to be done over the ground 
covered in 1833, but such rapid progress was made that by the spring 
of 1836 only nine miles of the raft remained. The work had now 
become so difficult, however, that Captain Shreve estimated four 
times as much labor was required to remove a mile of the obstruction 
as at first. A great part of the area cleared ‘‘had more the ap- 
pearance of a forest than of a river.’’ The fact was that Shreve’s 
difficulties were so great that he foresaw the need of still larger 
sums of money in order to complete the work.*® 


Despite lurking dangers steamboats followed in the wake of 
Captain Shreve’s snag boats, eager to exploit the trade of the upper 
region. By the spring of 1836 trips were being made as far up as 
Coates’s Bluff, some 110 miles above the original foot of the raft. 
As early as 1834, 42,500 bales of cotton reached New Orleans from 
the Red River region, and in 1835 Fulton, Arkansas, made another 
bid for the future by advertising lots.°® 


33 Report of Henry M. Shreve to General Gratiot, Chief Engineer, June 27, 1833, 
23rd. Cong., Ist. sess., House Ex. Doc., no. 98. Shreve also made a map of the 
raft at this time. Ibid. See also Arkansas Gazette, June 19, 1833, quoting Alex- 
andria (La.) Gazette, May 29, 1833. 

34 Annual report of operations from Ist. October, 1833 to 30th. October, 1834, 
23rd. Cong., 2nd. sess., Sen. Doc., vol. i, p. 165. 

35 Low water was blamed for slow progress in 1835. Arkansas Advocate, May 
15, 1835, quoting the Arkansas Gazette. In 1836 Shreve reported as follows: “ ‘The 
fact is, . . . the work is of such a nature as to make it almost impossible to judge 
of the amount of labor required to perform any portion of it until after it is done.’” 
Niles’s Register, July 16, 1836, XL, 333. He also complained in 1836 of rising prices 
due to the inflation then existing. Then, too, much time was lost due to sickness, 
many of the men falling ill from working in the blazing sun, or exposure to mosquitoes. 
Shreve blamed the decaying vegetation for much of the illness. Report of July 6, 1836, 
24th. Cong., Sen. Ex. Doc., vol. ii, no. 2, pp. 272-274. To the people of the Red 
River region Captain Shreve quickly became a hero. Shreve seems to have been 
eager to popularize his work. In 1834, for instance, he sent the snag boat Archi- 
medes to Little Rock where she was inspected by the people at large, and where 
she gave a demonstration “of her astonishing powers, by grappling with and re- 
moving a large cottonwood tree, which has been lying nearly buried in the mud 

. near the shore.” Arkansas Gazette, February 18, 1834. G. W. Featherstone- 
haugh, the English geologist, who was then visiting Arkansas, lauds the work of 
Captain Shreve in very high terms. Featherstonehaugh, Excursion Through the 
Slave States (2 vols., London, 1844), II, 194-198. See also the praises of Edmund 
Flagg, The Far West (New York, 1838) as quoted in Thwaites, op. cit., XX VI, 93-94. 

36 Arkansas Gazette, October 13, 1834, quoting Natchitoches (La.) Republican; 
Arkansas Gazette, March 31, 1835. It would be an unjustified diversion to discuss 
here the dangers of early steamboat navigation, though something might be said 
on that subject. The worst Red River disaster in the early days was that of the 
Lioness which exploded on May 18, 1833 as she was proceeding to Natchitoches 
with a load of gunpowder, killing fifteen and injuring thirteen. James T. Lloyd, 
Steamboat Directory and Disasters on Western Waters, (Cincinnati, 1856), 85-87. 
Shreve mentions many others which were grounded or lost on snags. This was of 
course not a condition peculiar to the Red River alone, but was common to river 
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ein anticipation of the opening of the raft immigrants poured 
into the region, their number being so great as to occasion an ex- 
cessive rise In prices of provisions.37 In the meantime the work of 
removing the rest of the raft progressed and in the spring of 1838 
Captain Shreve was able to announce that he had cleared a way 
completely through the raft.38 With the establishment of steamer 
traffic through the raft, contracts were offered for the carrying 


ee mails by boat. The raft was thus officially assumed to be 
ead. 


But the raft was not so easily conquered. By August, 1838, 
freshets had closed the route with new drifts and steamboat traffic 
above Shreveport was interrupted.4? Captain Shreve himself had 
foreseen the necessity of greater improvements before the navigation 
of the river could be assured. In the report of 1838 he asked for 
and received a larger appropriation including a considerable sum 


transportation in general. Count Francesco Arese, an Italian nobleman who traveled 
on the Mississippi and other rivers in 1837, writes: “ ‘It is rather remarkable that 
from Louisville to St. Louis, a distance of five or six hundred miles, I saw at least 
25 abandoned hulks. .. I was told that as a general rule forty or so ships every 
year strand themselves, burn, or blow up—an awful proportion of ten percent out 
of the 400 or 500 boats in the West. Most of them are stranded in shallows or 
pierced by what the Americans call snags—the French Chicots. . .2.” Quoted in 
Romualdo Bonfadini, Vita di Francesco Arese (Turin, 1894), as printed in Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XX, 381-399, document edited by Lynn M. Case. 
That this condition grew no better is indicated by the fact that a decade later in 
one year (1845-1846) 120 boats were lost on western rivers, of which 46 were 
snagged, 38 were sunk, 16 exploded (boiler explosions), 15 were rammed, 13 were 
burned, 10 were wrecked, and 7 were damaged by ice. 310 people were killed in 
such accidents throughout the country that year. WNiles’s National Register, Septem- 
ber 11, 1847, LXXIII (Ser. 5, v. 23), 24. In the period from 1853-1860, 3,001 
people were killed and 1,090 were injured in 242 steamboat accidents. De Bow’s 
Review, XXX, 377. The Act of Congress dated August 30, 1852 forced inspection 
of boilers and ordered better construction thus eliminating many boiler accidents. 
Ibid., XIX, 466. The great number of accidents in the 1840’s was said to be due 
in large part to the failure of the federal government to improve the waterways, 
appropriations for internal improvements being then at a minimum. At one time 
the number of losses sustained was said to have mounted to as high as one fifth 
of the boats engaged in the western river trade. See Resolution of the General 
Assembly of Illinois on subject of neglect of rivers, February 24, 1843, 27th. Cong. 
3rd. sess., Sen. Doc., vol. iv, no. 216. Many other such memorials from state legis- 
latures, towns, and so on, could be cited. 

37 Niles’s National Register, January 27, 1838, XLIII, (Series 5, vol. 3), 352. 

38 Arkansas Advocate, February 3, 1837; Niles’s National Register, April 28, 1838, 
XLIV, (Ser. 5, v. 4), 144. The first steamboat passed through on March 7, 1838 
and up to March 29th. five boats in all had gone through. Two boats were lost 
early in April on snags. Shreve estimated the total expenditure on the removal 
of the raft at $311,129.50 and thought $15,000 yearly would be enough to keep the 
channel clear. A new snag puller with the formidable name of Eradicator had been 
built. Captain Shreve’s Report, June 4, 1838, 25th. Cong., 3rd. sess., Sen. Doc., 
vol. i, no. 1, pp. 308-311. 

39 Arkansas Gazette, April 25, 1838. 

40 Arkansas State Gazette, August 22, 1838. 
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to be spent in work on that part of the river above the raft.41 In 
spite of this appropriation, the river could not be kept open and the 
funds were soon exhausted. The panic which had struck the country 
was showing its full effects and Congress failed to make appropri- 
ations in 1839 and 1840. Citizens of Washington, Arkansas, and 
surrounding regions, through the Washington branch of the State 
Real Estate Bank, raised a sum of $7,147.50, thus enabling Shreve 
to open the river again in the spring of 1839. These funds were, 
however, soon exhausted; and Shreve had exceeded the amount 
allotted him in 1838 as well. The raft continued to grow and the 
river was closed again.42 Requests for funds in 1840 also went 
unheeded.*? 


In 1841 Congress returned to the Red River problem by ap- 
propriating the sum of $75,000 for removing the raft. It was de- 
cided, however, that the work should be let out to contract, the con- 
tractor agreeing to purchase the snag boat Eradicator, and to clear 
out the three miles of raft then formed and maintain open naviga- 
tion for a period of four years. This contract was taken by one 
Thomas B. Williamson, who seems to have known little about the 
work. In June, 1842, a heavy freshet closed the river again, and 
the formation of rafts in the two following years was greater than 
that ever known, being some four miles in extent. The contractor 
failed to meet his obligations and on March 6, 1844 Captain T. B. 


41 Report of Captain Shreve, November 10, 1838, 25th. Cong., Srd. sess., Sen. 
Dee rel i, no. 1, 307-308. $23,000 was spent for the Eradicator out of the $70,000 
available. 

42 Report of Captain Shreve, June 12, 1839, 26th. Cong. Ist. sess., Sen. Doc., 
vol. i, no. 1, pp. 205-209; Arkansas Gazette, July 24, 1839. The river was closed 
by the latter date. Those interested in the Red River route naturally felt their 
spirits fall at such a turn of events. To make matters worse a dangerous bar was 
forming at the mouth of the Red River and the removal of the rocks at Alexandria 
was becoming imperative. Even the lower course of the Red River seemed likely 
to be closed to navigation. See Resolution of the General Assembly of Louisiana, 
February 13, 1839, 25th. Cong., 3rd. sess., Sen. Doc., vol. iii, no. 214 At this time 
such a plague of fever broke out in this region that the citizens of Alexandria fled 
the town. Niles’s National Register, December 14, 1839, LVII, (Ser. 5, v. 7), 256. 
These things occurred just as attempts were being made to establish commerce with 
Mexico via the Red River route. Some Mexican and American traders from 
Chihuahua did reach New Orleans in 1839, but nothing more seems to have come 
of these projects. Arkansas Gazette, September 4, 1839, quoting the New Orleans 
hehe nee 26, 1839. 

** Report of Captain Shreve, June 12, 1839, 26th. Cong., Ist. sess., Sen. Doc., 
vol. 1, no. 1, p. 210; ibid., 2nd. sess., Ex. Doc., vol. i, no. te 170. Some attempts 
by citizens and the state of Louisiana to open the raft were made in 1839 and 
a but failed to accomplish anything. Report of Captain Shreve, October 31, 

40, ibid., 2nd. sess., Sen. Doc., vol. i, no. 1, pp. 128-129. An attempt to bring 
ecods down the river by flat boat is mentioned in 1840, but this also seems to 
ae been a failure. Arkansas State Gazette, July 1, 1840. Land speculators in 
Be raft region seem to have been hard hit by these adversities. Roswell Beebe 
offered all his land at bargain prices, while Fulton speculators were also eager to 
sell. Arkansas State Gazette, March 18, March 25, and May 13, 1840, etc. 
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Linnard, the superintendent, declared the contract void.44 In his 
report for the year 1844, Captain Linnard criticized the policy of 
removing the raft because he thought the river bed had been go 
elevated by the presence of the raft that the tendency of the river to 
seek lateral outlets could not be checked. He, therefore, advocated 
the construction of booms at certain places, thus assisting the river 
to cut new channels around the raft. He thought such a scheme 
would be much cheaper than trying to remove the raft at the cost 
of $7,000 per mile.*® This plan was tried and such a boom was made, 
but broke and disaster resulted. The formation of drift in the spring 
of 1845 was unusually large. Colonel Abert then recommended a 
return to the plan of removing the raft as before, and asked: for 
appropriations for the work.*6 This led to a Senate investigation 
of the Red River expenditures, while the annexation of Texas and 
the outbreak of war with Mexico soon turned attention to other and 
more important things.*? 


The Red River was therefore definitely closed to steamer traffic 
and an annual commerce of ten millions of dollars in value placed 
upon a very uncertain status.4® New Orleans was of course anxious 
about the future of this trade, which it was conceived might be di- 
verted into other channels.49 On the other hand Washington and 
other towns in Arkansas were forced to depend upon overland routes 
for their supplies, especially late in 1845 when low waters closed the 
Red River route even more effectively.°° In 1846 an attempt was 
made to set up a private system of transportation through the raft 


44 Report of Colonel J. J. Abert, November 15, 1844, 28th. Cong., 2nd. sess., 
Sen. Doc., vol. i, no. 1, pp. 279-282. The army engineers after Williamson’s failure 
resumed work on the raft, but accomplished little. The flood of 1844 was one 
of the largest ever recorded. All the lands in the immediate neighborhood of Red 
River “were desolated, and every vestige of cultivation was destroyed.” The con- 
tractor naturally could not have fulfilled his obligations against such odds. See 
Lloyd, op. cit., 257-258. 

45 Appendix to the report of Colonel Abert, November 14, 1844, 28th. Cong., 
2nd. sess., Sen. Doc., vol. i, no. 1, pp. 283-293. 

46 Extract from Colonel Abert’s Report of November 1, 1845, 29th. Cong., 1st, 
sess., Sen. Doc., vol. iii, no. 26, pp. 5-13. 

47 Tbid. 

48 Cotton exports from the Red River and its tributaries to New Orleans in 
1842 are said to have amounted to 200,000 bales valued at $5,000,000. Niles’s Na- 
tional Register, October 28, 1843, LXV (ser. 5, v. 15), 131-132, quoting New Or- 
leans Bulletin. 

49 [bid., November 18, 1843, 179. Fears that the Red River would again 
seek an outlet through the Atchafalaya and thus pass New Orleans “on the other 
side” were much discussed. See statement of P. O. Herbert, State Engineer of 
Louisiana, as quoted in the Washington Telegraph, March 18, 1846. 

50 Washington Telegraph, January 29, February 26, 1845. A thriving trade grew 
up between Washington and Camden on this account. Only $17,863.54 had been 
made available for work on western rivers by Congress for the year 1846-1847. 
Most of the boats used in such work had been transferred to the War Department 
for military service. Report of Lieutenant Colonel T. H. Long, September 1, 1847, 
30th. Cong., Ist. sess., Sen. Doc., vol. i, no. 1, pp. 670-678. 
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area, but nothing seems to have come of this scheme. The raft 


was again victorious.°! ; 
Congress was of course besieged with the usual memorials on 


the subject of the raft.*2 The answer of the government was found 
in President Polk’s message of March 13, 1849, accompanying his 
veto of the internal improvement bill. The gist of the president’s 
argument was that the individual states concerned should bear the 
expense of such works, the funds to come out of tonnage duties 
levied on the commerce going over the route under improvement.°? 
The activities of the engineers for the next few years were accordingly 
limited ‘‘to the expenditure of small balances.’’°4 

Such was the state of affairs until the year 1852 when the govern- 
ment again entered the fight against the raft. Between 1828 and 
1852 appropriations aggregating $535,765.50 had been made on the 
Red River project. Most of this money had been wasted, since the 
failure to continue regular appropriations had meant that much 
work had to be done over again when after a lapse of time the 
work was resumed. The government now resumed the work with 


51 Washington Telegraph, March 18, 1846. One J. B. Gilmer undertook to haul 
cotton through at 50c per bale and other goods at 25c per barrel. Fulton, Arkansas, 
which as we have seen had made her bid for the future as early as 1819, well 
illustrates the retardation due to the presence of the raft. In 1846, Fulton con- 
sisted of no more than “one Smith Shop, two ware houses, three Grocerys, and four 
cabins. . .” William A. McClintock, “Journal of a Trip Through Texas and North- 
ern Mexico in 1846-1847,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIV, 22. Mc- 
Clintock, a volunteer of the 2nd. Kentucky Regiment was killed at Buena Vista. 

52 For example, see the Washington Telegraph, December 8, 1847, January 
5, 1848; De Bow’s Review, V, 94-95. De Bow’s Review states that freights on the 
Red River were “two hundred percent higher than on any other river of our con- 
tinent, and all on account of the raft.” Points above the raft paid $2.50-$5.00 per 
bale for the shipment of cotton to New Orleans, while the rates in the Ouachita 
Valley about the same distance away ranged from 50c to $1.00 per bale! The 
memorials rarely failed to point out also how keeping open the river would en- 
hance the value of government lands in that area. 

53 30th. Cong., Ist. sess., Ex. Doc., vol. v, no. 49, pp. 1-17. 

54 Report of Colonel Abert, November 20, 1849, 31st. Cong., Ist. sess., Ex. 
Doc., vol. iii, pt. 1, no. 5, pp. 294-336. Appropriations were not resumed until 
1852. See Report of Colonel Abert, October 27, 1849, S3lst. Cong., Ist. sess., Sen. 
Doc., vol. i, no. 1, pp. 300-302; ibid., November 14, 1850, 31st. Cong., 2nd. sess., 
Sen. Doc., vol. i, pt. 2, no. 1, pp. 385-462; ibid., 32nd. Cong., Ist. sess., Sen. Doc., 
vol. i, pt. 1, no. 1, pp. 428-437. While towns above the raft suffered in these years, 
Shreveport throve, especially with the opening of the Texas cattle trade. Five 
or six packets were engaged in this trade between Shreveport and New Orleans. 
Of course smaller craft worked their way through the raft region. De Bow’s Re- 
view, XI, 222. The editor of De Bow’s Review and the editor of the WV ashington 
Telegraph favored state action to remove the raft, but the Louisiana state engineer 
favored federal assistance. Ibid., 222-223; Washington Telegraph, January 25, 1854; 
Resolution of Louisiana Legislature, February 21, 1852, 82nd. Cong., Ist. sess., 
House Miscellaneous Documents, no. 22. Some opposed removal of the raft in any 
case, fearing the region below the river would be flooded by the waters so released. 
De Bow’s Review, XXI, 280. Certain others were just as sure the upper country 
would all be ruined if it wasn’t! Ibid., XTX, 440. 

A 55 une Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1888, 50th. Cong., 2nd. sess., 
use ix. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 1341. 
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vigor but the coming of the Civil War was shortly to intervene with the 
result that the raft was to remain for many years as a barrier to the 
Red River navigation.®¢ 


In 1854 a survey was made of the raft region. The river was 
then found to be closed for a distance of thirteen miles. The engineer 
in charge of this survey was inclined to favor the plan of diverting 
the river through lateral channels instead of removing the raft it- 
self which he now estimated would cost $10,000 to $12,000 per mile. 
He proposed opening a new route from Dooley’s Bayou to Soda 
Lake and Twelve Mile Bayou, pointing out that this would not only 
shorten the river’s course, but also increase the current.®? This 
plan was approved and the work was begun in 1855, but the ravages 
of the cholera among the workers seriously handicapped progress.® 
Work was continued according to this plan in 1856,59 while the 
government also took up consideration of the problem of improving 
the navigation of the rapids at Alexandria.6° By 1857, however, 
the plan of establishing a lateral route of navigation was evidently 
laid aside in favor of a direct attack on the raft itself.61 At this 
juncture appropriations were again refused by a Congress which 


56 Report of the Chief of Engineers, November 18, 1852, 32nd. Cong., 2nd. 
sess., Sen. Doc., vol. ii, no. 1, pp. 217-219. The engineers seem to have been un- 
certain as to what method to use in attacking the raft and advertized “for pro- 
posals in reference to removing the Red River raft.” The renewal of government 
interest in the project is partly due to the changing political situation, but the 
maintenance of larger bodies of troops in Texas and the western regions gained 
by the Mexican war caused renewed interest in problems of transportation. Charles 
Thomas, Deputy Quartermaster General, to Honorable Jefferson Davis, Secretary 
of War, January 11, 1854, 33rd. Cong. Ist. sess., House Ex. Doc., vol. y., no. 23, 
pp. 1-2. Then, too, cotton production in the Red River region was on the increase 
despite the impediments of transportation. Washington Telegraph, September 27, 
1854. At this time steamboat captains formed an association to raise rates in the 
Red River region, this being vigorously contested by the people above the raft. 
Ibid., January 4, 1854. 

57 Report of Red River Survey, January 18, February 17, 1855, 33rd. Cong., 
2nd. sess., Sen. Ex. Doc., vol. iii, no. 62, pp. 1-6. 

58 Annual Report of Charles A. Fuller, engineer, September 1, 1855, 34th. Cong., 
Ist. and 2nd. sess., Sen. Doc., vol. ii, no. 1, pp. 319-324. Fuller who was then in 
charge of the work said the river had been completely closed for two years while 
large cotton crops in the upper region remained unmoved. Supplies were being 
hauled overland in quantities. See also De Bow’s Review, XIX, 439, for a de- 
scription of the raft at that time. 

59 Report of Colonel Abert, November 22, 1856, 34th. Cong., 3rd. sess., Sen. 
Doc., vol. iii, no. 5, p. 367. 

60 Colonel Abert to Secretary Davis, March 15, 1856, 34th. Cong., Ist. sess., 
Sen. Ex. Doc., vol. xii, no. 49, pp. 1-2. 

61 The progress of the work was then said to be seriously handicapped on 
account of sickness among the laborers, the difficulty of procuring men, prevail- 
ing high prices of provisions and labor, etc. Report of Colonel Abert to Honor- 
able John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, November 23, 1857, 35th. Cong., Ist. sess., 
Sen. Doc., vol. iii, no. 11, pp. 290-291. 
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found itself facing increasingly serious domestic problems.®* In 
the two following years the project was abandoned completely.® 


During the Civil War nothing seems to have been done in re- 
gard to the raft problem. The attitude of the Confederacy toward 
internal improvements is expressed in Article I, Section 8, Paragraph 
3 of the Constitution which declares that no clause of the Consti- 
tution may be construed ‘‘to delegate the power to Congress to 
appropriate money for any internal improvement intended to facili- 
tate commerce; except for the purpose of furnishing lights, beacons, 
buoys, and other aids to navigation upon the coasts, and the im- 
provement of harbors and the removing of obstructions in river 
navigation, in all which cases, such duties shall be laid on the nayi- 
gation facilitated thereby, as may be necessary to pay the costs 
and expenses thereof.’ The preoccupation of the Davis govern- 
ment with the prosecution of the war was quite sufficient to prevent 
its giving attention to the raft problem even under the strictly limited 
provisions stated above. 


During the war, however, it chanced that the federal forces were 
given an opportunity to improve the Red River navigation. In 
March, 1864, a joint expedition under General N. P. Banks and Ad- 
miral David Porter was sent up the river to attack Shreveport. The 
battle fought at Sabine Cross Roads on April 8, 1864 compelled the 
federal forces to abandon the campaign and retreat down the river. 
When the expedition reached Alexandria in mid-April, it was found 
that the water was too low to allow the heavier boats to pass over 
the rapids. It first appeared that the only alternative to prevent 
the boats valued at two millions of dollars’ from falling into the 
hands of the enemy was to burn them. At this juncture, however, 
Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Bailey of the Engineers, proposed dam- 
ming the river below the rapids so as to allow the water to rise suf- 
ficiently high to float the boats through. The plan being agreed 
upon, work was begun on April 20th., and on May 12th. the fleet 


62 Some work was done in 1857-1858 from unexpended balances, but this 
amounted to very little. Much trouble was found even then in keeping crews, the 
men preferring other work. Report of Lt. Col. S. H. Long, October 15, 1858, 
35th. Cong., 2nd. sess., Sen. Doc., vol. iii, no. 1, pp. 1037-1038. At that time 
a new snag boat, a new dredge, and a new machine boat were badly needed. Long 
estimated over $300,000 would be needed for the work for the next five years. [bid. 

63 Report of Colonel Abert, November 14, 1860, 36th. Cong., Sen. Doc., vol. ii, 
no. 1, p. 294, In 1859 delegates from Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana, met to 
organize a company to open the raft. The company was to operate for a period 
of thirty years, the capital stock to be $250,000. This scheme reflects strongly 
the growing animosity of the states toward the federal government, which was ac- 
cused of incompetency, waste, etc. in regard to the removal of the raft. The raft 
would now “disappear like frost before the sun.” But, the war and its urgent prob- 
lems swallowed up this scheme which most likely would have failed in any case. 
De Bow’s Review, XXVI, (vol. i, New Series), 100. 

64 James M. Matthews, (editor), The Statutes at Large of the Confederate States 
of America ..., (Richmond, 1864), 14. 
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passed in safety. This was one of the most brilliant exploits of 
engineering during the war. 

_ Following the war came that justly regrettable period in the 
history of our country known as ‘‘Reconstruction.’’ The preoccupa- 
tion of the government with the problems of that period prevented 
the resumption of work on the Red River project. The people of 
that region, however, were still interested in the subject. In 1869 
we read of a convention which met at New Orleans to consider the 
improvement of the navigation of Red River. The division among 
the delegates, may, however, be illustrated by the statement of a 
gentleman from Jefferson, Texas, who thought the improvement of 
the river below that point was then sufficient ‘‘to cover the wants 
of the country.’’ He thought Fulton, situated above the raft, might 
well depend for her outlet upon railroads to be built shortly.66 A 
company organized to undertake the improvement of navigation 
through Mack’s Bayou, Cross Bayou, and Bodecau Lake seems to 
have gone no farther than the paper stage.®” In 1872, however, the 
federal government returned to the task, appropriating $170,000 for 
the Red River work. The raft finally was to meet his master at 
the hands of a government representing a newly united nation.® 


Work began with operations of shore parties on the first of 
December, 1872 and with snag boats and crane boats in the following 
month. Portable steam saws and explosives were used in the work, 


65 For references see War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1891), Series I, vol. xxxiv, pt. 1, 209-210, ff. 
This includes General Banks’ report of the expedition. Colonel H. L. Landers, “Wet 
Sand and Cotton—Banks’ Red River Campaign,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
XIX, no. 1, 188-193 gives a scholarly criticism of Banks’ bungling conduct of the 
campaign. See also James Grant Wilson, “The Red River Dam,” Potter’s American 
Monthly, XI, 104-106 for a more romantic account. The “Red River Dam” may 
sometimes be confused with the “Red River Raft,” but of course has nothing to 
do with it at all. 

66 Arkansas Daily Gazette, December 8, 1869. 

67 [bid., January 5, 1870. 

68 A preliminary survey of the raft was made in April, 1872 by Lieutenant 
A. E. Woodruff of the engineers. In his report dated April 18, 1872, Lieutenant 
Woodruff says: “The total length of the raft covering the whole breadth of the 
river is seven miles, but throughout almost all of the distance between the head 
and foot of the raft (the foot of the raft was then at Carolina Bluffs) the channel 
is partially obstructed. The whole area of floating raft is computed at 290 acres. 
The whole area of ‘tow-heads’ or raft resting on the bottom .. . is computed at 
103 acres.” He recommended clearing the raft and improving the main channel 
instead of seeking a lateral route. 42nd. Cong., 3rd. sess., House Ex. Doc., no. 1, 
pt. 2, vol. ii, pp. 568-572; Report of the Chief of Engineers, October 19, 1872, 42nd. 
Cong., 3rd. sess., Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, p. 61; Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, 1890, 51st. Cong., 2nd. sess., House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 3, p. 
1820. Yearly appropriations were made in the period 1872-1882 and appropri- 
ations were also made in 1884, 1886, and 1888. By 1890 a total of $902,000 had 
been appropriated in this new campaign against the raft. The raft itself may be 
said to have ceased to have a personality after 1882 at which time special appro- 
priations for its removal were dropped. Henceforth appropriations are “for im- 
proving the Red River.” 
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though the latter are said to have been ineffective at first. By 
May 16, 1873 a route had been opened through Red Bayou and other 
lateral routes so that the steamer R, T. Bryarly went through with 
jubilant whistling.’? She was the first steam boat to take freight 
past Carolina Bluffs in twenty-nine years.®? So vigorous was the 
work carried on in the following months that by November a ‘‘navi- 
gable channel’’ was obtained through the whole length of the raft, 
and much additional work had been done in cleaning up along the 
route.”” The following year these operations were continued, most 
of the labor being expended on the removal of timber from the river 
banks where it was likely to cave into the stream.” 

By 1876 the engineers were able to announce plans for a clear 
channel 150 feet in width at all points along the river. The early 
months of this year were unusually dry and snag pulling was carried 
on vigorously at low water. The work of clearing the banks also 
progressed satisfactorily."2 A July rise, however, coming at a time 
when appropriations were exhausted, caused new jams to appear, 
interrupting navigation for a time. The river was soon reopened to 
traffic. Work was continued satisfactorily throughout 1878."% In 
1878 the appropriation provided for snag pulling in the lower Red 
River as well as work in the raft area. An appropriation of $150,000 
was also made for improving the mouth of Red River.“ In the 
following year in addition to general operations, a study was begun 
of the effects of the removal of the raft on the river and its con- 
necting lakes.“© By 1880 the raft was definitely conquered, but the 
patrolling of the river could by no means be neglected. The Chief 
of Engineers writes: ‘‘This work must be continuous from year 


69 Report of the Chief of Engineers, October 20, 1873, 43rd. Cong., Ist. sess., 
Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pp. 613-620. The use of nitroglycerine to remove large 
trees and stumps proved very effective after some experience had been gained in 
handling it. 

70 Report of the Chief of Engineers, October 20, 1874, 43rd. Cong., 2nd. sess., 
House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 72, 702-704. 

71 Report of the Chief of Engineers, October 18, 1875, 44th. Cong., Ist. sess., 
House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 69, 522-527. The engineers were 
now manufacturing their own nitroglycerine for use in the river work. At one 
time some 900 Ibs. of this and other explosives detonated, though fortunately no 
one was nearby. A new snag boat was requested at this time to replace the 
Sterling “worn out in service.” Ibid. 

72 Report of the Chief of Engineers, October 21, 1876, 44th. Cong., 2nd. sess., 
House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. 78, 596-599. 

73 Report of the Chief of Engineers, November 19, 1877, 45th. Cong., 2nd. sess., 
House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 76-77, 480-488. The steamer Florence 
was sunk that year (1877) at Benton Cut-Off. Tone’s Bayou was closed with a 
dam to strengthen the flow of the main channel. 

74 Report of the Chief of Engineers, 45th. Cong., 3rd. sess., House Ex. Doc., 
no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 86-87. The dam at Tone’s Bayou had broken and 
had to be repaired. 

75 Report of the Chief of Engineers, 46th. Cong., 2nd. sess., House Ex. Doc., 
no. 1, pt. 2 vol. li, pt. 1, pp. 112-114; appendix to the same, ibid., pp. 951-964. A 
heavy freshet in April, 1879, carried down the greatest drift in several years. Two 
spans of the new railroad bridge at Fulton, Arkansas were washed away. 
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to year, owing to the immense quantity of drift brought down on 
every flood from upper Red River.’’’® 
What was the effect of the establishment of dependable Red 
River navigation? It would be difficult to answer this question 
conclusively, but the evidence seems to indicate that the opening of 
the river came too late to bear full fruit. The building of railroads 
had in the meantime linked the upper Red River region with the 
rest of the country, and the river route was no longer so important. 
Thus during the twelve months ending in May, 1879, Shreveport 
received a total 103,660 bales of cotton of which only 16,040 bales 
came from the region above the raft. 65,025 bales of this cotton were 
sent down the river to New Orleans by boat, but the rest went by 
rail to other destinations. Of 150 steamer landings at Shreveport 
that year only twenty-four were made by boats from points above the 
raft.” The following year showed a still greater decline in river ship- 
ments, only 10,360 bales of cotton coming by river from the region 
above the raft. In that year (September 1, 1879 to June 24, 1880) 
Shreveport shipped out 58,886 bales of cotton by rail and only 33,558 
by water !78 
Despite the dwindling importance of steam boat commerce, the 
government spent large sums of money on the Red River in the 
years immediately following 1882. By 1886 the rapids at Alexandria 


76 Report of the Chief of Engineers, November 19, 1880, 46th. Cong., 3rd. sess., 
House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 150-152. In the absence of the 
steamer Florence, which was refitting in New Orleans, private boats had to be 
hired to assist in the work that year. In 1881 the Chief of Engineers could re- 
port: “There is now a good navigable channel through the raft region at all sea- 
sons of the year, though it is liable to be temporarily blocked during the flood 
stages of the river.” Report of October 22, 1881, 47th. Cong., Ist. sess., House 
Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 206-208. The opening of extensive timber 
milling operations in the Red River valley about this time also caused difficulties 
in keeping the drift cleared away. In the Report of the Chief of Engineers for 
1882, we read: “Considerable difficulty is experienced in keeping the river clear, 
from the fact that the lumber and sawmill people allow their lumber rafts to block 
up the channel and so cause a vast accumulation of drift...” 47th. Cong., 2nd. 
sess., House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 1538. That the work of the 
government was not universally approved is shown by the destruction of the 
Tone’s Bayou Dam on the night of December 1, 1881, supposedly at the hands of 
farmers who feared the effect of the artificial raising of the river level which the 
dam produced. See Report of the Chief of Engineers, October 19, 1882, 47th. 
Cong., 2nd. sess., House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 203-205. 

77 Appendices to the Report of the Chief of Engineers, July 1, 1879, 46th. 
Cong., 2nd. sess., House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. 953-954, 

78 Appendices to the Report of the Chief of Engineers, July 1, 1880, 46th. Cong., 
3rd. sess., House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. 1277-1280. In the follow- 
ing year more cotton came into Shreveport by rail than by boat—18,257 bales and 
14,472 bales respectively. Jbid., for 1881, 47th. Cong., 1st. sess., House Ex. Doc., 
no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. 1403-1404. By 1888 the Chief of Engineers reported: 
“Traffic on Red River has fallen off for some years past. The Texas and Pacific 
Railroad, running nearly parallel with the river, and touching it at Alexandria, 
Shreveport, and other points, has diverted a large amount of cotton. . . At com- 
peting points, the railroad claims to do 40 per cent of the business.” 50th. Cong., 
2nd. sess., Houise Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. 1342-1343. 
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had been improved by the cutting of a navigable channel through 
the rocks.” A general survey of the river below Fulton was also 
undertaken in 1886,89 and some improvements were made on the 


river above Fulton.* ; 
Thus ends our survey of the Red River raft. As we have pointed 
out above, the Red River route could not compete with the rail- 
roads; far better water routes failed in the same struggle. But, had 
competition with the railroads been absent, the Red River route would 
never have been satisfactory. There was always the nemesis of the 
raft and the countless other difficulties to be met in its course, not 
the least of which was the rapid fluctuation in the waters themselves. 
The raft was nominally dead, but likely to reappear if given the least 
opportunity. As late as 1909 an authority could write: “*General 
Banks found the Red River navigation very bad during the war— 
and it is not much better now. Boats hardly ever go above Fulton, 
Arkansas—though the river goes on for hundreds of miles.’’® 


79 Report of the Chief of Engineers, October 13, 1883, 48th. Cong., Ist. sess., 
House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 213-214, 1139-1148. At this time a 
plan to open a new route through Tone’s Bayou and Bayou Pierre was considered. 
Such schemes probably reflect more the ease with which federal appropriations 
could be obtained than the actual needs of the time. Report of the Chief of 
Engineers, October 28, 1886, 49th. Cong., 2nd. sess., House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 
2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 227-229. 

80 Report of the Chief of Engineers, October 22, 1887, 50th. Cong., Ist. sess., 
House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 193-194. This work was dropped in 
1887 and resumed in 1889. Report of the Chief of Engineers, October 4, 1890, 
dist. Cong., 2nd. sess., House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 186-188. 
The reports at this late period still speak of dangers to navigation, particularly at 
low water when snags appear. Report of the Chief of Engineers, September 30, 
1889, Sist. Cong., Ist. sess. House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 207, 
1584-1585. The amount of yearly drift was still described as “enormous.” For a 
while in 1887 the mouth of Red River was actually closed to traffic by a bar, 
except for transhipment by barges. Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1888, 50th. 
Cong., 2nd. sess., House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. 1342-1343. 

81 Report of the Chief of Engineers, October 4, 1890, 51st. Cong., 2nd. sess., 
House Ex. Doc., no. 1, pt. 2, vol. ii, pt. 1, p. 195. Small appropriations were made 
for this work in 1886, 1888, and 1890. Eventually improvements were made as far 
up stream as Denison, Texas. 


82 Herbert Quick, American Inland Waterways, (New York, 1909), 166. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTHERN STANDARD 
1842-1849 (continued) 
Edited By James D. Morrison 


Slave runaways who escaped to the Indian country did not 
necessarily gain their freedom, for the Indian nations had no de- 
sire to become hangouts for all types of renegades and passed 
laws—which were hard to enforce, of course—designed to allow 
cooperation of Indian officials with those of the United States in 
keeping the Indian country clear of undesirables. As early as 
1836 the Choctaw Nation enacted a law providing that stolen 
property from outside the Nation should be delivered to the District 
Chiefs who in turn should hand it over to the United States Agent.56 
It then became the responsibility of the latter official to discover 
the rightful owners of such property. A notice published in the 
spring of 1848 by the Chickasaw agent,®7 A. M. M. Upshaw, gives 
one example of how a United States agent attempted to return 
a Slave fugitive found in the Indian country: 


TAKEN UP. 

ON the 16th of this month, I took up on Boggy in this Nation a Negro 
Man who calls himself Aaron and says he belongs to a Mr. John Landrum, 
Rusk County Texas, the Negro is very Black, about 30 years of age, 5 
feet 8 or 9 inches high, he was in the possession of a White Man, who 
called himself George Washington Carr, and said he lived in the State 
of Missouri,,but I found out afterwards that his name was Clarke. I 
took him up also but the person in whose hands I put him let him make 
his escape, from the information I got of the boy there are other Negro 
Rogues, in your state. 

A.M.M. UPSHAW. 
Chickasaw Agency, Feby. 24, 1848.58 


The inference in the latter part of Upshaw’s notice, that runa- 
way or stolen slaves from the Indian nations sometimes found 
their way to Texas, was borne out by an advertisement of Robert 
M. Jones during the first months of 1847 :°° 


55 See The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIX (March, 1941), 82-93. 

56 Joseph P. Folsom (ed.), Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation (New 
York, 1869), 72n. 

57 It should be remembered that the Chickasaws were a part of the Choctaw 
Nation and subject to Choctaw laws until 1855. E. E. Dale and J. L. Rader, 
Readings in Oklahoma History (Evanston, Illinois, 1930), 215 and 258. 

58 March 11, 1848. 

59 Jones was another friend of De Morse, if the latter’s obituary notice on 
receiving news of Jones’s death be any criterion. The editor wrote in 1873: “Col. 
R. M. Jones, a prominent citizen of the Choctaw Nation, and a gentleman of su- 
perior mind, educated at the R. M. Johnson College, in Kentucky, died a few days 
since. He was a nice gentleman, of large means and systematic business habits, 
who lived in good style, and dispensed a generous hospitality at his home at Rose 
Hill. He cultivated several plantations, and was a successful cotton planter, both 
in the days of slave labor, before the war, and free labor, since. We have known 
him for thirty years, and have always held him in high estimation.” March 1, 1873. 
De Morse’s paper dropped the Northern from its title when the Civil War came on, 
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$100 REWARD ‘ ; } 
A Reward of Seventy five dollars will be given for the apprehension 


of a negro boy (copper color) named Walo-sha, aged 16 years, about five 
feet high, speaks the Shawnee language entirely. The first joint of one 
of his fore fingers is a little bent down caused by a cut from an axe 
when small, his teeth are very broad and not very close to each other. 
The said Boy was stolen on the 7th inst., on the North side of Gaines’s 
Creek in the Choctaw Nation (supposed) by a white man named ‘Melona’ a 
mover from Missouri or Arkansas, on his way to Texas. : 

The said Boy’s thighs, are marked by scratches done with needles 
or pins. 

A reward of twenty five dollars will be given for apprehension of 
the thief, or one hundred dollars for both, delivered to Boggy Depot, 
Choctaw Nation. 

William C. Wible. 

R. M. Jones. 

Boggy Depot 

Choctaw Nation. 

December 21st 1846.60 ‘ 
The fact that this slave spoke only the Shawnee language is signifi- 
cant, for it indicates that he had been reared with that tribe of 
uncivilized Indians. The real enemies of both Texan and Choctaw 
planters as far as the loss of slaves by theft was concerned were 
the wild tribes, especially the Plains Indians to their west.® 

Stolen horses also crossed the Red in both directions, the 
Choctaw planters to the north of the River suffering particularly 
from depredations by horse thieves. Jones ran a large advertise- 
ment during the spring and summer of 1843 seeking to recover 
two mares; he was evidently in something of a bitter mood, for he 
offered twice the reward for the rustlers that he did for the horses. 
His notice was: 

THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 

Two fine Mares were stolen out of my lot, six miles above the mouth 
of the Bois d’Arc, on the Choctaw side, on the night of the 11th instant. 

One of the mares is a beautiful iron grey, some 16 hands high, in 
good order, and has been run in Fannin County, against a horse owned 
by one of the Harts. The other Mare is a red sorrel, about fifteen and a 
half hands high, and has also been used as a running animal. No brands 
recollected, except perhaps a saddle mark or two, and halter marks. 
Both Mares were seven years old this spring. 

The rogues were white men, and were seen loitering about Mr. Bush’s 
ferry the day previous to the theft, and stated they were in my employ. 
The night they committed the theft, they crossed the horses at the same 
ferry, threw off the oars, and sent the boat adrift. They were seen pass- 
ing one Mr. Wallers near said ferry, about two hours before day, and 
went in the direction of the upper settlements on Sulphur. 


being known in its latter days simply as The Standard. The editor was an ardent 
secessionist and served as a colonel in the Confederate army, being wounded in 
service. _ Claude V. Hall, “Early Days in Red River County,” Bulletin of the Stephen 
F, Austin State Teachers College (No. 38, January, 1932), 70n. 

60 January 5, 1847, et seq. 

61 A recent account of the kidnapping activities of the Plains Indians is that 
of Carl Coke Rister, Border Captives (Norman, Oklahoma, 1940). Rister’s account 
is chiefly concerned with white captives of the southern plains tribes, but it gives 
a very readable discussion of the thieving proclivities of the uncivilized Indians. 
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I will give the above reward for the rogues and horses, if delivered 
at Fort Towson, or at the Depot; or I will give Fifty Dollars each, for 
the Mares, and Two Hundred for the thieves. 

R. M. Jones 
Choctaw Nation, 15th April, 1843 62 

A case of Indians stealing horses in north Texas and fleeing 
northward toward Red River was mentioned in a reprint from the 
Bonham, Texas, Sentinel in the spring of 1847: 

Indians—Hight horses were stolen some few miles from the County 
site of Grayson [Sherman, Texas], on the night of the 7th inst. Next 
morning pursuit was made by Mr. Bingaman, Mr. Clark, and another gentle- 
man—all of whom had just emigrated to the country, and had been settled 
there but a few days. They overtook the thieves before they reached Red 
river, who proved to be Indians, making their way to the Nation. They 
fired upon them, killing two of them instantly, and crippling a third. 
They pursued the wounded Indian—whose blood marked the ground as 
he fled—coming to a thicket, he jumped from his horse, and mad[e] his 
escape. The horses were recovered and brought back. It is not known 
what tribe the Indians belonged to..... 63 
There is little evidence in the Standard that residents of the Clarks- 
ville area were annoyed by natives of the Choctaw Nation operating 
as horse thieves, Indians engaged in such activities generally being 
Plains Indians. Editor De Morse made only one or two inferences 
that north Texans lost property by theft to Choctaw marauders 
and these were in the first years of his residence at Clarksville 
before he became acquainted widely on the north side of the River. 
One of these statements was: 

Notwithstanding the late treaty with the wild Indians, we understand 
that a number of depredations have recently been perpetrated, by them 
or our friends [sic] and neighbors on the north side of Red River, the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws, upon the frontiers of Fannin county. The 
citizens have been enabled to send but one of the thieving rascals ‘to his 
final account.’ 64 é ’ ire 
Practically the last of such innuendoes was printed in the winter 
of 1842-1843, the item stating: 

There have been several horses stolen lately in Fannin County; sup- 
posed to be by Choctaws, leagued with some white rascals.65 

One of the chief sports of Texas and Choctaw planters along 
Red River was horse racing, as it was in slave society over the 
South generally. The pages of the Standard were filled with ad- 
vertisements, notices, challenges, and accounts of races already 
run or to be held at some future time. Much space was rented 
by owners of horses at stud, the notices apparently listing each 
complete pedigree in full. At times Texas and Choctaw horses 
appeared in the same races, some being held in the Nation as well 
as south of the River. The advertisement of Robert M. Jones, 
already quoted, concerning the theft of two mares, stated definitely 
that one of them had run in Texas and that the other was a ‘‘run- 


62 April 20, 1843, et seq. 
63 May 26, 1847. 

64 October 22, 1842. 

65 December 31, 1842. 
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ning animal.’ The only direct mention of a race meet being 
actually held within the limits of the Choctaw Nation appeared 
in the summer of 1844: : 

We received, some two weeks since, a communication from Doaksville, 
annunciative faci and descriptive of the races over the St. Leger Course, 
near Major Pitman Colbert’s; and intended to publish it, but it has so 
happened we could not get it in, in time.67 

This item is tantalizing by its inference that there were other 
races and other race courses, perhaps, in the Choctaw country; 
but if so, none were ever considered of enough importance for 
accounts to find their way into the columns of the Standard. There 
is direct evidence of the participation of Robert M. Jones in races 
in Lamar County, Texas, however, during 1846 and 1847. 

An advertisement addressed ‘‘TO THE SPORTING WORLD” 
ran during the winter and spring of those years announcing a 
sweepstake race to be run at Paris, Texas, during the spring term 
of the district court in 1847. The race was to be in mile heats, 
‘‘free for any Mare, Horse or Gelding in the world,’’ and carried 
an entry fee of five hundred dollars. The notice further stated: 

There are now two entries, to wit. John Loring of Fannin enters one; 
and Col. Robert M. Jones. of Lake West, Choctaw Nation, enters another, 


and it is confidently believed Billy K. Revere, will come in, as well as 
divers other gentlemen, who have horses they brag on.68 


The files of The Northern Standard fail to reveal any informa- 
tion as to the outcome of this thoroughly advertised contest; but 
one result of the sweepstake race might have been a matched race 
over the Paris course between a mare belonging to Jones and one 
owned by a J. J. Musgrove, in which the animal from the Choctaw 
country went down to ignominious defeat. 


The latter race was announced by the following notice: 

MATCH RACE FOR $600,00 [sic] 

PARIS (LAMAR COUNTY) COURSE. 

A MATCH RACE for $600,00 between J.J. Musgrove’s brown mare 
Purity, and Col. R.M. Jones’ sorrel mare Choctaw Filly, will be run over 
the Paris Course on the 3d of July next.—Mile heats. 

The attendance of friends of the Turf is invited.69 


This announcement was carried in the paper until the day of the 
race. And this time the editor found space to carry the results, 


the defeat of the Choctaw entry being described by one who had 
attended the race: 


Clarksville, July 6th 1847 
Mr. Editor: f 


Among many others from this town I attended the race at Paris on 
last Saturday between Mr. John J. Musgrove’s brown mare ‘Purity’ and 
Col. Robt. M. Jone’s [sic] sorrel mare ‘Choctaw Maid.’ It was a match 
for $300 aside, mile heats. We were all disappointed, in as much as we 
expected a contest of the most spirited character. It was all on one 


66 April 20, 1843. 


87 July 15, 1844. [The date line on asks fe 
68 December 12, 1846, et seq. page one reads, “July 10.”] 
69 May 19, 1847, et seg. 
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side however, both bets and race. Purity got the track and kept it for 
pee under about as hard a pull, as Perry, her rider, could well stand 
up to. 
TABLE 

John J. Musgrove’s 

brown mare Purity ist heat 2nd heat 

by Im. Anderby ” / 

R.M. Jones sorrel 

mare Choctaw Maid 

by Medoc 2 Z Dis. 
By the above you can see we had little sport. Our mare was too 

popular to benefit our pockets much. 


couraged Colonel Jones from further indulgence in the sport of 
kings is not certain, but his name did cease to appear in the racing 
notices hereafter. 


Another common interest which tied north Texans to residents 
in the Choctaw country was navigation of the Red River, for steam- 
boats carried the bulk of imported supplies for both areas. Prac- 
tically every river boat which brought supplies to Fort Towson 
also stopped at Texas landings to unload inbound cargo and to 
load cotton and other articles for export.) The navigation of the 
River was seasonal and untrustworthy, for there were two hin- 
drances to the traffic which made vital problems for the inhab- 
itants of the section. The first problem was low water especially 
during the summer and fall; the second was the Great Raft. Men 
could do nothing about the first except pray for rain; the second 
could be removed by hard and expensive labor. Citizens of the 
upper Red River valley never seem to have gathered to pray 
for rain so that the River might have water, but they did meet 
on at least one occasion to do something about the Raft. This 
obstruction had begun to be cleared from the River channel as 
early as 1833, but its nature was such that constant effort had 
to be expended in order to maintain a channel for steamboats.” 
Conditions had become so bad by 1847 that Clarksville was the 
scene of a Raft Convention, whose purpose was to petition Congress 
for appropriations to keep the River channel unobstructed. 


Delegates from the Choctaw Nation were in attendance on 
this Convention as well as from Texas and Arkansas; two Doaks- 
ville citizens in particular, Joseph R. Berthelet and Vincent B. 


70 July 10, 1847. 

71 Mention of steamboat traffic on Red River will be found in most issues of 
The Northern Standard during the period, which emphasizes its importance to the 
area. Many items are quoted by Muriel H. Wright in “Early Navigation and Com- 
merce along the Arkansas and Red Rivers in Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
VIII, No. 1, pp. 85 ff. 

72.A very good description of the Raft is given by Miss Wright, op. cit., 75n. 
For an account of the first work toward opening Red River to steamboat traffic, 
see U. S. Senate, Executive Documents, 24th Congress, second session, 280 ff. 
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Tims, took a prominent part in the proceedings of the gathering.” 
The remarks of De Morse in connection with this meeting indicate 
the seriousness of the situation to the inhabitants of the section: 

Let the Raft continue uninterruptedly to accumulate, but a few years 
longer, and it will have passed in its upward progress, the high lands 
on each side of the river; thereby closing up every outlet which is now 
used, though with great hazard and difficulty, as temporary or periodical 
navigation. The available means of our country not being deemed suffi- 
cient to resort to rail-road facilities, then, the whole Red river country 
must, and inevitably will become an inland waste...... 

Again, we are credibly informed, that the commissioners on the part 
of the United States; did, in making and concluding the treaty with the 
Choctaw Indians, promise them free navigation to their new homes in 
the West..... 74 : 4 ‘ 
The latter paragraph of the above quotation explains partially 
why the Texas citizens had invited delegates from the Choctaw 
country to take part in the Convention. Another argument ad- 
vanced by the petitioners which used the Choctaw removal treaties 
for a basis was that the Indians had been promised protection in 
their new homes, that Forts Towson and Washita had been con- 
structed to furnish this protection, and that unobstructed and free 
navigation of Red River for the transportation of troops and sup- 
plies was therefore a pledged obligation of the Federal govern- 
ment.7° 


One curious worry of the inhabitants of the upper Red River 
section during the following year was that water might be diverted 
from their River to the Trinity in order to make the latter stream 
navigable up into the heart of Texas. The suggestion was made 
in 1848 for the benefit of Galveston, located on the bay into which 
the Trinity emptied its waters. De Morse felt, perhaps, that the 
idea should be squelched in its infancy, for he called the attention 
of the upper Red River valley to the proposal in this paragraph: 

Canal from Red River jnto Trinity. 

The News [Galveston] recommends that a canal be cut from Red River 


to the head of the Trinity, and the volume of water in Red River, west 
of the head of the Trinity, be turned into that river.76 


The editor’s comment on this possibility was: 


The people contiguous to Red River, below the egress of the Canal, 
would be very apt to inquire by what right, a body of water, insufficient 
at best for permanent navigation, would be turned out of its natural 
channel to feed another stream, and benefit people who had sought the 
convenience of another natural highway.77 
Fears that such a canal will be built still persist, the idea having 
some part in the current controversy over the construction of the 
. Denison Dam on the Red. 


73 December 11, 1847. 
74 Ibid. 
75 [bid. 
76 : 
Monica 1848. The News here mentioned was the progenitor of the Dallas 
TT Ibid. 
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Because of the twin difficulties of Red River navigation, in- 
sufficient water and the Great Raft, the inhabitants of the area 
were greatly interested in the possibility of railroad construction 
as a Solution of the transportation problem. The resources of 
the area were not enough to provide for the financing of a rail- 
road locally nor to attract foreign capital to such a project. But 
as early as 1848 there was projected a Galveston and Red River 
Railway to connect the upper valley of the Red, if not with Gal- 
veston itself, at least with a ‘‘boatable point on Trinity.’’"8 The 
plan was to be financed, in order to overcome the lack of ready 
cash, by the only wealth which most citizens of north Texas could 
boast in those days—land. Under the scheme advanced, indi- 
viduals were to make donations of land to which the railroad 
company would take “‘title . . . only in the event of the construc- 
tion of the road.’’*8 Some promotion work was done, but no actual 
construction ever seems to have been undertaken. By November, 
1848, news of the discovery of gold in California had reached the 
area and the Galveston and Red River Railway was forgotten in 
the midst of a scramble to get on the main line of a Pacific-bound 
rail route.%? 


De Morse’s first comments concerning a Pacific railroad were 
inspired by resolutions of the Arkansas legislature advocating a 
route from Memphis through Little Rock, Fort Smith, and west- 
ward, essentially the route taken to Santa Fe in 1849 by Captain 
R. B. Marcy.®! The Standard’s editor took issue with the gentle- 
men of the Arkansas body as to their choice of routes. His natural 
desire was for this most important artery of traffic to run as close 
to Clarksville as possible and his first thought was of Fort Towson: 

at Pauels the starting point from the Mississippi, should be at Napoleon 
at the mouth of the Arkansas, or at Columbia in Chicot county, or at some 
point thereabout. Thence taking the road to Fort Towson .... it would 
have a clearer and better route, less expensive to construct .... Thence 
on to San Diego, or El Passo, the route would be as good as from Fort 
Smith, or better, and have more directness, Fort Towson and San Diego 
being in the same latitude, and El Passo; still further South.82 
North Texas subscribers soon must have caused the editor to see 
his error in running the railroad through Fort Towson, for the 
second week in March of 1849 found him advocating that the pro- 
posed rail line cross the Red at Fulton, Arkansas, and proceed 


78 June 24, 1848. 

79 September B0, 1848. 

80 News of the California gold discovery first appeared in The Northern Stand- 
ard for November 4, 1848. First mention of the possibility of a Pacific railroad 
passing through the area was in the issue of February 17, 1849. 

81 The full account of Marcy’s journey, with voluminous notes, may be found 
in Grant Foreman’s Marcy and the Gold Seekers (Norman, Oklahoma, 1939). 

82 [February 17, 1849. 
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parallel to the south bank through Clarksville, Paris, and Bonham.* 
In spite of this early activity no railroad was built into the section 
until after the Civil War, wagons and river boats continuing to 
be the chief means of transportation until the decade following 


the great internecine struggle.** | 

The crude wagon roads of the section were in constant use, 
especially after 1844 when it became increasingly certain that 
Texas would become the twenty-eighth state in the Union. The 
Standard commented many times in 1844 and 1845 on the increasing 
volume of immigrant wagons heading into north Texas, with 
“‘Polk, Dallas, Texas, and Oregon’’ the motto often inscribed on 
the wagon sheet. Much of this immigration came down the 
military road from Fort Smith to Fort Towson, crossing into Texas 
at the mouth of the Kiamichi. One item from the Standard will 


serve to illustrate this point: 

Immigration—Two gentlemen from Missouri, who have just arrived, 
for the purpose of selecting a location to move to, state, that they counted 
all the emigrant wagons as they passed, between Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
and Doaksville, some coming, and some returning from the Trinity coun- 
try. There were 225 wagons coming, and 75 returning. As they met on 
the road, the faint-hearted, who were going back, would tell their diffi- 
culties, which were all embraced in the want of provisions, arising from 
the want of means to get them, with the addition that those who turn 
back from a good work always make, namely, that every body that started 
with them was doing, or about to do likewise. .... 86 
After some remarks on the high price of corn at the Forks of the 
Trinity, some two dollars a bushel, Editor De Morse concluded 
the above with this note: 

Even now, as we write, four wagons are passing the office, from 
Green County, Illinois, with ‘Polk, Dallas, Oregon and Texas’ painted on 
the covers. These intend going direct to the forks of the Trinity.87 

This flood of immigration brought much new business not only 
to north Texas merchants along the route of travel, but also to 
traders in the Choctaw country. The activities of merchants at 
Doaksville were mirrored somewhat in the columns of the Standard; 
those of George C. Gooding have already been mentioned. The 


83 March 10, 1849. Charles De Morse was one of three delegates chosen to 
attend a railroad convention at Memphis, Tennessee, and advocate the route through 
his home area. May 5, 1849. The Memphis meeting was originally scheduled 
for July 5 but did not begin until October 23. A similar meeting was held in St. 
Louis to advocate a northern route. Foreman, op. cx, 12%: 


Fulton, which is 90 miles distant from Clarksville, and after that from Shreveport 
which is 150 miles distant; and subsequently after the building up of Jefferson, 
from that place, which is 100 miles by wagon road.” August 25, 1882. 

85 May 29, June 12, 26, October 30, November 6, 27, December 19, 1844; 
saa 16,23, 1845, et seq. Large numbers of these immigrants were headed for 
the Forks of the Trinity and became the first settlers in the area surrounding 
Dallas, Texas. 

86 October 30, 1844. 

87 Ibid. 
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largest trading establishments in the Nation at this time were those 
of Berthelet, Heald and Company, which had stores at Doaksville, 
Skullyville, Boggy Depot, and other strategic locations for attract- 
ing the trade of the Indians and pioneers. The “‘Company”’ in 
this firm was Robert M. Jones, some of whose activities as planter 
and horse fancier have been cited.88 The second man in the part- 
nership was John Hobart Heald, a native of New England, who 
had come to Skullyville as early as 1838 to engage in business.’ 
Heald was rarely mentioned as an individual by the Standard, 
which would seem to confirm the supposition that he was in charge 
of the Skullyville store of the company during the time of his 
partnership.*° The only direct comment concerning this gentleman 
appeared in the summer of 1848 when Heald had severed his 
partnership with Berthelet and Jones to engage in the cotton busi- 
ness in New Orleans. De Morse made some highly complimentary 
remarks about Heald in an editorial: 


We call attention to the card of Moses Greenwood & Co., in our ad- 
vertising columns. Mr. Heald who has lately associated himself with the 
firm, is the former partner in the firm of Berthelet Heald & Co., lately 
existing at Doaksville and Fort Smith. We need not say a word in re- 
spect to the mercantile capacity, integrity and accommodating spirit of 
this gentleman, to any one who ever had business with him, when living 
in this section of the country; but to those who never had; we will take 
the responsibility of recommending the House, as one of the best in New 
Orleans, with which our planters or Merchants could make business ar- 
rangements.91 


The other partner in this pioneer Oklahoma business firm has 
already been mentioned for his part in the Clarksville convention 
in the winter of 1847 to petition Congress concerning removal of 


88 Muriel H. Wright, “John Hobart Heald,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, II, No. 3, 
p. 315; Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, 167; W. B. Morrison, Military Posts and 
Camps in Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, 1936), 57n; Personal Letter, Mrs. Mary Thebo 
Jennings, Lynchburg, Virginia, July 6, 1939. Mrs. Jennings states in part: 
“The partnership between Robert Jones and Joseph Berthelet started in 1836... 
. . . the contract for affiliation is a long, imposing document, signed at Skullyville 
before William Armstrong, Choctaw Agent. . .. There were two stores at this 
date, one at Skullyville: R. M. Jones & Co. and one at Doaksville: J. R. Berthelet 
& Co. Berthelet ran the Doaksville store and lived there with his wife, Eliza, in 
a ‘cottage’ built ‘by help of the soldiers at Fort Towson, as promised’ by their com- 
mandant, Colonel Vose. The Colonel and other officers also witnessed Joseph’s 
will, in 1836. In 1847 Joseph was appointed postmaster of Doaksville. I have 
not been able to find the exact date of Heald’s joining the business, but it was 
sometime before 1843 as Joseph mentions him in a letter of that year. Joseph left 
the Nation in 1851, and in ’53 sent his nephew, Charles Thebo, to Doaksville to 
look after the Berthelet interest left there: Berthelet and Jones of ‘No. 5 Commer- 
cial Row.’” 

89 Muriel H. Wright, op. cit., 315. 

90 Heald was in Doaksville for at least a short while in the summer of 1846, 
for Miss Wright quotes from his diary written during a stay at that place. Wright, 
Op. Cit. jmoloait: 


91 July 1, 1848. 
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the Great Raft.22 That Joseph R. Berthelet was a public-spirited 
and philanthropic citizen is evidenced by a notice in the spring of 
1847: 


Relief for the Irish—A meeting of the citizens of Doaksville, Choctaw 
Nation, was held a few days since, and one hundred and fifty-three dol- 
lars, immediately subscribed for the benefit of the starving Irish—Jas. 
[sic] R Berthelet Esq, President.93 


De Morse followed this notice with some remarks that the mem- 
bers of the Doaksville Irish Relief Association, or whatever the 
organization called itself, may have found a bit too patronizing: 


Considering how far in the wilderness Doaksville is situated; its small 
population, and the fact that nothing but unprompted sympathy for dis- 
tress, and at a very great distance from the scene of it and from all active 
efforts in its behalf induced..... the subscription; we consider it very 
creditable to the citizens of that little place.94 


On at least one occasion Editor De Morse did business with 
Berthelet, Heald and Company, their wagons being used to haul 
some much needed supplies to the office of the Standard in Clarks- 
ville: 


Our Paper 

We received last week, and issued upon, a two months supply of 
paper, which we sent to New Orleans for, about six weeks since, fearful 
that some accident might prevent the receipt in due time, of our main 
supply, which was ordered last January, from Boston, but which had at 
that time, been unexpectedly long upon the way here. On Thursday last, 
the Boston purchase arrived in town, on the wagons of Messrs. Berthelet, 
Heald & Co., of Doaksville. It had been sent up the Arkansas River, to 
LC at the Choctaw agency, and thence hauled to Doaks- 
ville. 


The enterprise of this pioneer partnership which received the most 
publicity in the Texas newspaper was the establishment of a town- 
site on the Texas side of Red River about fifteen miles above Fort 
Towson. The new town was laid out in 1845 in the northwest 
corner of Red River County, the evident purpose being to profit 
from the wave of settlement sweeping into north Texas at the 


92 Joseph R. Berthelet was of Canadian birth and had entered the Choctaw 
Nation as early as 1836 to engage in business, his partnership agreement with 
Robert M. Jones being dated in that year. Personal Letter, Mrs. Mary Thebo Jen- 
nings, July 6, 1939. Tragic evidence of the fact that Berthelet’s original home was 
in Canada or near the Canadian border might be deduced from the obituary col- 
umn of The Northern Standard for August 22, 1846: “DIED . ... At Detroit, 
Mich., July 18th, William, son of Jos. R. Berthelet, of Fort Towson, aged four years 
and eight months.” : 


93 May 5, 1847. 
94 Ibid. This action of the citizens of Doaksville also furnishes a commentary 


for the modern reader on the prosperity of that locality during this period. 
95 August 15, 1846. 
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time.°6 The first mention of Pine Hills, as the new townsite was 
named, came in December, 1845, when a large advertisement be- 
gan running in the Standard.’ The attention of ‘‘merchants and 
emigrants’’ was requested, for Pine Hills, according to the adver- 
tisers, was ‘‘destined to become the depot for import and export 
of supplies, for a large extent of fertile country .... fast settling 
and filling up with an enterprising population.’’®8 The local man- 
ager of the project was evidently an R. B. Seward, for his name 
appeared at the bottom of the notice in conjunction with the firm 
name. 

In January of 1846 the editor called the attention of his readers 
to the advertisement for Pine Hills, stating that a number of lots 
had already been sold to prospective merchants who planned to 
establish themselves at the new location.9? He praised the com- 
mercial possibilities of the new townsite, remarking that the 
quantity of cotton shipped from the place had increased from twelve 
to twelve hundred bales in one year and that if ‘‘there is any thing 
like deserving success, its liberal and gentlemanly proprietors will 
certainly have it.’’°° De Morse visited Pine Hills in the early 
fall and made the following report to his subscribers: 
en Hills—We were at this town, a few days since, for the first 

The site is far above reach of overflow from the river, and is access- 
ible at all seasons of the year, by good roads. As such, it is a most de- 
sirable point for the shipment of produce from the counties above. 

There are now three stores in the place, and preparations are in pro- 
gress for building a fourth, which is to be a large establishment, and to 
be opened in two or three months.101 

The new town was apparently in full development by the 
next summer. One merchant, Isaiah W. Wells, had begun to adver- 
tise heavily in the Clarksville paper, six different ones being printed 


96 A government map of 1857 shows “Pine Hill” at the mouth of Boggy on the 
Texas side with the note, “River navigable for light draft boats as far as Pine Hill.” 
Atlas to Accompany the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, 1891), Part XI, Plate LIV, No. 1, “Texas and Parts of Louisiana 
and New Mexico.” Since Berthelet, Heald and Company claimed that “Pine Hills” 
was the head of Red River navigation, this may have been the same town, although 
the 1857 location is too far up the Red; the Boggy enters the Red almost directly 
north of Paris, Texas, in Lamar County, while Pine Hills was in the corner of 
Red River County, Texas. 

97 December 17, 1845, et seq. This advertisement appeared for a full year, 
the last being in the issue for December 24, 1846. A similar notice is quoted by 
Grant Foreman from The Arkansas Intelligencer for September 26, 1846, in Ad- 
vancing the Frontier, footnote 6, p. 240. 

98 December 17, 1845, et seq. 

99 January 21, 1846. Berthelet, Heald and Company stated in their advertise- 
ment that they proposed “opening, during the ensuing season . . . . a house for 
doing a general Commission, receiving, storage and forwarding business . .. ” 
and to “make liberal advances upon cotton;” they further stated that they proposed 
to carry “an ample supply of Merchandise of all kinds (save liquors) adapted to 
the country, for sale on favorable terms.” 

100 [bid. 

101 September 26, 1846. 
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in the last issue for August, 1847,1°? advising readers that they 
could obtain salt, clothing, coffee, tobacco, whiskey, quinine and 
other necessities at his establishment on Red River. By the spring 
of 1848 plans for instituting a post office were under way; but 
the name of the community had to be changed to Pine Bluffs, 
since there was already a ‘‘Pine Hills’’ post office in Texas. The 
post office was an accomplished fact by the fall of the year; De 
Morse called it to the attention of his subscribers with this item: 

We have been requested to notice, for the information of all interested, 
than [sic] an office has been for some time in operation at Pine Hills in 
this county.104 : AP. 
Beginning with the issue for October 21 lists of letters remaining 
in the ‘‘post office at Pine Bluffs’’ began to appear in the Standard, 
signed by ‘‘Isaiah W. Wells, P. M.’% Pine Hills, or Pine Bluffs 
as it should now be called, seemed on the way to a permanence 
which it never achieved; before it is passed over, however, its con- 
nection with another activity, the California gold rush, should be 
mentioned. 

First news of the discovery of gold on the Pacific coast 
reached the columns of The Northern Standard in November, 
1848 ;1°° there was slight mention of California gold in succeeding 
issues until the first issue in February of the next year, which 
devoted more than half the front page to articles carrying such 
headlines as: ‘‘California Gold Specimens ;”’ ‘‘Ho! for California!’’; 
‘‘First Discovery of the California Gold Mines’’; ‘‘California— 
Its Commercial Advantages;’’ and ‘‘Bay of San Franciseo.’7% In 
the last issue for the same month the editor apologetically con- 
fessed that he had given much space to the subject since it was: 


A eohies the prevailing topic of the day, burying all such considerations 
as Southern Rights, Wilmot Proviso, and the Veto power, out of thought.108 


The first news that citizens of the area were planning to leave for 
California occurred in March, with Pine Bluffs advertised as the 
place of rendezvous for a large company bound for the gold fields.1% 
A group had organized at the Red River settlement on March 15 
as ‘‘The California Agricultural Mining Company,’’ with L. M. 
Schrack as president.° A constitution and by-laws had been 
adopted, a committee of five appointed ‘‘to make all necessary 


102 August 28, 1847. 

es: March 18, 1848. A letter from Congressman D. S. Kaufman was quoted 
urging citizens of Pine Hills to send him petitions for a post office and asking 
them to select another name. 

104 September 30, 1848. 

105 October 21, 1848. 

106 November 4, 1848. 

107 February 3, 1849. 

108 February 24, 1849, 

109 March 17, 1849, 

110 [bid. The head of this expedition was doubtless the Lewis M. Schrack who 
was brother to E. G. Schrack of the firm of Schrack and Nail, Doaksville. Lewis 
M. Schrack operated a store at Fort Washita in the 1840’s. Foreman, op. cit., 104n. 
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purchases for the safety and comfort of members’’ of the expedi- 
tion, the route of travel to California tentatively planned, and 
regular meetings announced for each Thursday until April 15, the 
date set for departure.1!! The purpose of the advertising was, of 
course, to attract and inform possible recruits for the company. 
Actual start of the adventure was delayed until June, the depar- 
ture of the Pine Hills organization not being noted until the middle 
of that month. The Standard mentioned other California enter- 
prises, but the California Agricultural Mining Company was the 
only one whose leadership and origin can be definitely connected 
with the Choctaw Nation. 


__ One local development of the gold rush furnished De Morse 
with some amusement. In May of 1849 news leaked out that gold 
had been found in the Wichita Mountains of present southwest 
Oklahoma; so strong was the rumor that some left organized com- 
panies headed for California in order to try their luck closer to 
home. The editor of the Standard reported this development in a 
long editorial under the heading, ‘‘Gold in Texas.’’44 Apparently 
the citizens of Clarksville and vicinity were only vaguely aware 
of the location of the Wichitas, for De Morse overestimated the 
distance of this rumored Ophir from Clarksville by some one hun- 
dred miles and placed it within the boundaries of Texas" He 
was somewhat piqued by the secrecy employed by certain indi- 
viduals of Clarksville in preparing for their departure for the 
supposed discovery in search of ‘‘gold, pure and in considerable 
pieces’’ such as had been reported ‘‘lately brought in from the 


111 March 17, 1849. 

112 June 16, 1849. 

113 A typical item concerning departure of citizens of the area for the gold 
fields was a quotation from the Bonham Advertiser in the Standard for April 7, 
1849: “The first waves of the golden crusade are now rippling past our doors. 
Trains of wagons for Fort Smith, intended to swell the caravan from thence [see 
Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers], and parties of horsemen to join the ex- 
press expedition from Grayson county, have gone on, and more are reported below.” 
An item on April 28, 1849, mentioned still other expeditions: “The main company 
which rendezyoused at Paris, organized after reaching the Cross Timbers. Capt. 
Griffin of Lamar county, was elected commander; Capt. Edward Hunter of this 
county (Captain of Arkansas troops at Buena Vista,) Ist Lieut.; Mr. Stewart of 
Hempstead county, Arkansas, 2nd Lieut.; and Wm. H. Winlock of this county, 
3d Lieut. They numbered in all 104 men, and had seven families and 40 wagons 
with them. 

The pack mule company, which started from Preston in Grayson county, had 
some 70 members. 

Another considerable company, at last advices, was said to be collecting at 
Bonham. They were from various points below. Some from New Orleans.” 

114May 26, 1849. 

115 [bid. To quote De Morse: “It has been for years, reputed, that gold was 
plentiful in the range of mountains known as the Wichita chain, lying some three 
hundred and fifty miles from here, and partially or wholly (we are not certain, 
having no accurate map) within the limits of Texas... .” 
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Wichita[s] by some Indian or Indians.’ He was able to get his 
revenge by poking fun at the adventurers when they returned from 


their trip empty handed. 

Besides the group from Clarksville at least two others were 
mentioned as heading for the Indian country in search of gold: 
one was part of the expedition headed by Captain Griffin, a num- 
ber of whom were reported to have left the main body bound for 
California in order to find riches closer to home;1!” the other was 
a party from Cass County, Texas, concerning which an item from 
the Bonham Advertiser was quoted: 

A few hours earlier in the day, a party of horsemen from Cass county 

passed on their way to the Wichita Hills. They had with them a man 
who could show them ‘the sign,’ and, of course, they will see ‘the elephant,’ 
if not the gold.118 : 
The Clarksville searchers after the wealth of the Wichitas had 
returned home by the middle of June, at which time De Morse took 
his full revenge upon them for leaving him out of the secret 
originally in a sarcastic article entitled, ‘‘The Gold Hunters:’’ 

The enterprising company who with so much mystery and preparation, 
lefieour.midsts sss. .a some four weeks since, to seek for lumps as big 
as hen’s eggs in the Wichita mountains, and to fish up the twenty-seven 
mule loads (nothing shorter) dropped in the mouth of the little Wichita 
close by a large rock, have returned to our midst.19 
He continued by remarking that the returned wanderers informed 
no one of their success or failure and disclosed that the party had 
included a ‘‘clairvoyant subject ... to reveal while under the 
influence of transcendental magnetism, the treasures, which were 


‘In the deep bosom of the Wichita buried,’ 
or encased in the recesses of the mountains.’’ The editor con- 
tinued his ribbing by stating his disappointment at having his 
anticipations blasted; those were to put out a ‘‘Gold Digger’s 
Bulletin’? at a branch office near the mine, the copies to sell at 
one dollar each as in California. He concluded his fun at the 
expense of the disappointed gold hunters with this sentence: 


116 Tbid. The Wichita gold seekers who left Clarksville carried with them 
Texas land certificates, expecting “to get a deputation to survey, and locate all 
the mining region for their exclusive use.” De Morse remarked that this “would 
be a very pretty speculation if it could be successfully carried out, but possibly a 
certain old law of Mexico, still preserved by our statutes from the general repeal 


of Mexican laws, will interfere to prevent the accomplishment of a very auriferous 
looking scheme.” 


117 [bid. 

118 June 16, 1849. “Seeing the elephant” was one of the commonest slang ex- 
pressions heard among the California emigrants and evidently referred to the 
adventurous spirit of the Forty-niners—if they didn’t find gold, at least they would 
encounter adventure and see the sights. One California emigrant “thought the 
pabahciat< Saath have = from the inquiry of a person who had gone to a 
circus: “Did you see the elephant?’” Forem M 
ORS eats p an, Marcy and the Gold Seekers, 

119 bid. Nothing in the paper ever clarified the above statement about the 


“s. 
twenty-seven mule loads,” but the reader can use hi imaginati i 
: u 5 e his own imaginati 
Spanish or Mexican gold, —_ 
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The golden mountains were found to be within the Indian Territory 
of the Union, and not locatable as anticipated.120 


These notes are here concluded with the hope that they will 
have afforded something of a picture of the socio-economic inter- 
ests by which the citizens of north Texas were united with those 
of the Choctaw Nation along Red River in the fifth decade of 
the nineteenth century. The Red River, it is true, served as a 
political boundary, but it was also an economic and social bond 
which made for a sort of unity among dwellers in its upper valley 
regardless of whether they were ruled by the Choctaw or the 
Texas government. Inhabitants on both the north and south banks 
were forced by the contiguity of their geographical situations to be 
concerned with many of the same problems, to follow many of the 
same pursuits and interests; this fact these notes were designed 
to illustrate. 


120 [bid. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by James W. Moffitt 


A number of the leading historians of the United States con- 
ceived the idea of organizing for the purpose of extending a general 
interest in history. The plans were formulated by the incorpor- 
ation of The Society of American Historians, under the laws of 
the State of New York, in 1939. 

The membership roll of this society includes writers throughout 
the country who have become distinguished in the field of history, 
such as James Truslow Adams, Nicholas Murray Butler, Frederick 
Palmer, Walter Lipmann in the east; and Prof. Herbert E. Bolton 
and William Allen White from the western part of the United States. 
The president is Douglas Southall Freeman, and the counsellors who 
direct the policy of the society include Marquis James, Allen Nevins, 
Carl Van Doren and other nationally known historians. 

The policy of the society, to promote a wider knowledge and 
keener appreciation of American and world history, is to be effectu- 
ated through the publication of a scholarly magazine, but so planned 
as to make a popular appeal to all literate Americans. 

The magazine is pledged to be neither pedantic nor dull, for 
its field will be the whole horizon of history; a horizon with stretches 
so vast that it has never been seen. Hence the name, Horizons. 

The first, or sample, issue of the magazine has just been de- 
livered to the charter members of the society. It is printed and 
published by the Conde Nast Press in Greenwich, Connecticut, and 
is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful magazines ever published 
in this country. The content is most interesting and well written. 

The sample issue contains the names of the two hundred and 
fifty fellows of the society—the charter members—including two 
from Oklahoma, Stanley Vestal and Grant Foreman. 

The organization of this society and the advent of Horizons 
constitute an event of first importance in the field of American 
history and letters that should have wide influence, not only on 
the student of history, but on the behaviorism of the American 
people. | A 


_ The past several years have witnessed the origin of new state 
historical societies in the South, the revival of old ones, and the 
publication of historical periodicals. In January, 1939, appeared 
the first issue of The Journal of Mississippi History, published quar- 
terly by the Mississippi Historical Society. In October of the same 
year, the first number of West Virginia History came from the 
press, sponsored by the State Department of Archives and History. 
The Alabama Historical Quarterly, published by the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, was revived in the spring of 1940, 
after lying dormant for a decade. On February 22, 1941, a group 
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of about a hundred gathered at Little Rock, Arkansas, organized 
the Arkansas Historical Association and made plans for the publi- 
cation of a quarterly journal. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, John H. Reynolds, President of Hendrix College; Vice- 
Presidents, Dallas T. Herndon, Arkansas History Commission; 
Thomas 8. Staples, Hendrix College; J. 8. Utley, Little Rock; Mrs. 
J. F, Weinmann, Little Rock; Secretary-Treasurer, Fred H. Har- 
rington, University of Arkansas. The Association’s journal will be 
edited by David Y. Thomas, Professor Emeritus of History at the 
University of Arkansas, assisted by an editorial board consisting 
of D. D. McBrien, Arkansas State Teachers College, Granville Davis, 
Little Rock Junior College, Richard E. Yates, Hendrix College, and 
Clara B. Eno, Van Buren. There is a director of the Association 
from each congressional district. This promising new Association 
plans to stimulate an interest in the collection and preservation of 
historical material. 


It is planned to prepare a full history of the College of William 
and Mary, and it is with the hope of uncovering new information 
about this historic college that A Provisional List of Alumni, Gram- 
mar School Students, Members of the Faculty, and Members of the 
Board of Visitors of William and Mary in Virginia, from 1693 to 
1888 (Richmond, 1941) has been issued. If the reader of The 
Chromcles of Oklahoma can contribute any data about an alumnus, 
it may be helpful in compiling a biographical sketch of him. You 
are invited to correspond with the librarian of the college, E. G. 
Swem, if you can be of assistance in this project. 


One of our readers who is also an active member of the So- 
ciety writes regarding the book review which appeared in The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVIII (1940), on pages 195-196: 


«_ ,. the proclamation of President Benjamin Harrison for the original 
Oklahoma opening for settlement, dated March 23, 1889, recites that pur- 
suant to section eight of the Act of Congress approved March 3, 1885, 
certain articles of cession and agreement were made and concluded at the 
city of Washington on the 19th day of January, in the year of our Lord, 
1889, by and between the United States of America and the Muscogee 
(or Creek) Nation of Indians, whereby the said Muscogee (or Creek) 
Nation of Indians, for the consideration therein mentioned, ceded and 
granted to the United States without reservation or condition, full and 
complete title to the entire western half of the domain of said Muscogee 
(or Creek) Nation, in the Indian Territory, lying west of the division line 
surveyed and established under the treaty with said Nation, dated the 
14th day of June, 1866, and also granted and released to the United States 
all and every claim, estate, right or interest of any and every description 
in and to any and all land and territory whatever, except so much of the 
former domain of said Muscogee (or Creek) Nation as lies east of said 
line of division surveyed and established as aforesaid and then used and 
occupied as the home of said Nation, and which articles of cession and 
agreement were duly accepted, ratified and confirmed by said Muscogee 
(or Creek) Nation of Indians by act of its council, approved on the 31st 
day of January, 1889, and by the United States by act of Congress ap- 
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proved March 1, 1889. . . During the administrations beginning with 
President Chester A. Arthur, these Boomers were ejected as trespassers, 
and under President Grover Cleveland’s administration they entered into 
a treaty and got the Creeks to release any claim they had to it and 
under act of March 8, 1889, which was signed by President Cleveland be- 
fore he went out of office provision was made for opening that country 
to settlement. The same recital goes (on to state) in that same procla- 
mation (that) the Seminoles had released any claim to the land to the 
west under a treaty approved March 2, 1889. That was during President 
Cleveland’s administration, and the appropriation was made paying the 
Seminoles before they opened this land for settlement, showing that Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration acted honestly and faithfully with the 
Indians and then they opened it for settlement.” 

In a sketch published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma (March, 
1939) the name of Judge Owen should have appeared as Thomas 
Henry Owen instead of as Thomas Horner Owen. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is preparing a list of histor- 
ical markers (tablets, statues, monuments, and memorials) which 
have been erected in the different counties in the State. Informa- 
tion is desired regarding all permanent markers or monuments which 
have been erected to commemorate historical personages, important 
events, sites of early schools, churches, forts, settlements, battles, and 
treaties. It is encouraging to note the progress that is being made 
in the placing of markers and tablets by patriotic and other organi- 
zations at points of historical interest in our State. 


The Philbrook Art Museum, Eugene Kingman, Director, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, will sponsor a historical exhibition from October 1, 1941 
to January 1, 1942. This exhibition, which will oceupy the entire 
Museum, pertains to the American Southwest, including in general, 
the States of Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, and Kansas. The 
theme to be stressed is the life and activities in this part of the 
country since about 1800 as depicted by the artists and designers. 
Emphasis will be placed, not only on the Indian but on everyday 
scenes of the settlers, their towns, farms, fairs, and politics. There 
will be seventeen exhibits furnished by different organizations. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has acquired a valuable tract 
of three hundred acres of virgin forest adjoining the Robert M. 
Jones Memorial Cemetery through the untiring efforts of Judge 
R. L. Williams with the assistance of P. A. Norris and S. C. Boswell. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, a well known authority on the history 
of northeastern Oklahoma and a life member of the Society, was 


elected a member of the Board of Directors on July 24 to sueceed 
the late Jasper Sipes. 


_ A former Oklahoman, Mr. Gaston L. Litton an assistant archi- 
vist in the National Archives, Washington, D.C., has accepted an 
appointment as Librarian of the National University of Panama; 


having been given a year’s leave of absence from the National 
Archives, 
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_ Dr. B. B. Chapman has become assistant professor of history 
this autumn at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, after serving on the faculty of the Fairmont 
West Virginia State Teachers College for a number of years. Dur- 
Ing summer sessions he has taught at the College of the City of 
New York. 


T. Austin Gavin, Tulsa, has been appointed a member of a 
committee of the American Bar Association for the purpose of pre- 
paring a pamphlet concerning the background of the Bill of Rights 
as adopted in each state of the Union. 


At the July 24 meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, upon motion of H. L. Muldrow, Norman, 
William E. Baker, Boise City, veteran county agent of Cimarron 
County and a nationally known archaeologist, was unanimously 
elected to honorary life membership in the Society. 


The Society was represented at the Sequoyah Shrine, July 25 
at a meeting of Cherokees, by J. B. Milam, Claremore, who received 
from Louis Mertins, the artist, a silhouette of Sequoyah framed 
in sequoia wood, for the Shrine. 


At the recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, the Daughters of the American Revolution 
in Oklahoma were given a vote of thanks for their work in furnish- 
ing a room on the fourth floor showing the furniture used in the 
colonial period of our country. 


Dr. Grant Foreman recently got in touch with Mrs. Edgar M. 
Hawkins, Rochester, New York, daughter of Gen. R. H. Pratt, a 
distinguished army officer who conducted the Cheyenne prisoners 
from Ft. Sill to Ft. Marion, Florida, in 1875 and later took a 
number of them to Pennsylvania where he used them as a nucleus 
for the Indian School at Carlisle. He has presented copies of these 
valuable Pratt letters to the Society through the kind cooperation 
of Mrs. Hawkins. He has also given the Society a collection of 
newspaper files consisting of the Fort Smith Elevator, the Fort 
Smith New Era, the Siloam Springs Herald, the Fort Scott Weekly 
Monitor, the Tahlequah Arrow and the Arrow-Telephone. 


H. L. Muldrow has enriched the collections of the Society by 
the gift of some letters written in longhand by the Reverend Joseph 
Samuel Murrow to H. L. Muldrow. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore recently presented to the Society a collec- 
tion of California seaweed, mounted in 1875, as a gift from Mrs. 
Vera Wignall Bare, Pauls Valley. 


The library of the Oklahoma Historical Society has recently 
been given fourteen volumes of newspaper clippings dealing largely 
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with the governors of Oklahoma by Reuel Haskell, Oklahoma City, 
former secretary of the Oklahoma State Bar Association. A diary 
of his trip around the world along with guide books, post cards, 
and other illustrative material has been presented by A. D. Engels- 
man, Oklahoma City. 


Don Tyler of Dewey, Oklahoma, has made a gift of $5,000 to 
the recently formed Washington County Library Association. — This 
money will be used to purchase books for a county-wide library 
service program. Officers of the Association are: President, Clinton 
Beard ; Vice-President, Fred Popkiss; Secretary-Treasurer, A. J. Ma- 
honey; Directors, Mrs. Allen Pettigrove and H. E. Lemmons. Plans 
are being made for the collection and preservation of manuscripts 
and other historical records relating to Washington County. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society lost a valuable member in 
the passing of Jasper Sipes July 12, 1941. An outstanding pioneer 
school equipment dealer, he served the Society successively as a 
member of the board of directors, vice president, president, and 
president emeritus. A sketch of his life will appear in a subsequent 
issue of The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


The Society lost another interested member at Lawton on August 
21, 1941, in the passing of Mrs. Robert J. Ray who was active as 
a leader in civie, religious and political affairs. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society lost an interested member in 
the death of Judge Almer S. Norvell on April 26, 1941, at his 
home in Wewoka. A native of Tennessee, Norvell moved to We- 
woka in 1910 from Arkansas City, Arkansas, and established a law 
office. He was elected county judge in 1913 and served two terms. 
He was then elected to the state legislature for a term. Since that 
time he practiced law in Wewoka with the exception of a two years’ 
residence in Shawnee. He was president of the Seminole County 
Abstract company, director of the Wewoka Brick and Tile company, 
director and counsel of the First Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, president of the Landowners’ Royalty Company and pres- 
ident of Patterson and Norvell Drilling Company. Judge Norvell, 
as he was known to most Wewokans, was a Thirty-second degree 


Mason and a member of the board of deacons of the First Baptist 
church.? 


Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn passed away March 2, 1941, after many 
years of devoted service as a member of the board of directors and 


of the staff of the Society. A later number of The Chronicles will 
present his biography. 


1 Oklahoma Libraries, IX (May, 1941), 28. 
The Wewoka Times-Democrat, April 27, 1941. 
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Mrs. C. A. Galbraith, a member of the Society, died August 
15, 1941 in Ada. At one time she lived in Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, for several years while her husband held a federal judge- 
ship in the territory. 


Tom Hale, also a member of the Society, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of McAlester and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Hale-Halsell Grocery Company, passed away at his home in 
McAlester, April 25, 1941. He was active in local civie affairs and 
for many years sponsored and liberally supported the Boy Scout 
movement. He was also a trustee of the First Presbyterian church, 
McAlester. 


Another member of the Society, Judge Homer S. Hurst, sixty- 
three years old prominent Oklahoma attorney, former state senator 
and former corporation commission official, died June 6, 1941. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Papers in Illinois History and Transactions for the Year, 1939. 
(The Illinois State Historical Society, Springfield, 1940. ix + 179 
pp.) 

In this collection of papers is one by Dr. Grant Foreman of 
44 pages, which has close relation to Oklahoma history. This paper 
entitled, ‘‘Illincis and Her Indians’’, deals with the Potawatomi, 
Sauk and Fox, Piankeshaw, Miami and Kickapoo in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, before these Indians found homes in In- 
dian Territory. The paper, written after extensive and careful re- 
search, sheds new light on the earlier land holdings of the tribes men- 
tioned. It was an address delivered by Dr. Foreman at the Illinois 
Day Meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society in Springfield 
on December 4, 1939. 

The Potawatomi were the most conspicuous tribe in the history 
of Illinois. They clung to the land of their nativity with greater 
tenacity than any other tribe, and wrote the last chapter of Indian 
negotiation and occupation in the State. Reference is made to de- 
vices, not always of highest commendation, often used by officers 
of the federal government in securing treaties with Indians. 


A map of Illinois with an accompanying legend shows thirteen 
land cessions from 1803 to 1833, covering the entire State. Atten- 
tion is given to participation of Illinois Indians in the War of 1812, 
and to the treaty of Ghent, ‘‘in which our domestic Indian rela- 
tions were dominated by a foreign government.’’ On insistence of 
the British government, the United States agreed to restore forth- 
with to the Indian allies of Great Britain, all the possessions, rights, 
and privileges, which they may have enjoyed or been entitled to 
in 1811. There is a readable account of the councils at Portage des 
Sioux in 1815, and an illustration of treaty making at Prairie du 
Chien in 1825. Account is taken of the passage of the Wyandot, 
Shawnee, Seneca, Ottawa, Potawatomi, and Cherokee across parts 
of Illinois in conformity with the policy after 1830 of removing In- 
dians to lands west of the Mississippi river. 


Other papers in the series are: H. Gary Hudson, ‘‘The Com- 
pensation of an Historian’’; William J. Petersen, ‘‘Floating Name- 
sakes of the Sucker State’’; Mary Earhart Dillon, ‘‘Frances Willard 
as an Illinois Teacher’’; Lynn W. Turner, ‘‘The United Brethren 
Church in Ilinois’’; and Edwin David Davis, ‘‘The Hanks Family 
in Macon County, Illinois (1828-1939)’’. There is a good index. 


Berlin B. Chapman 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Elias Boudinot, Cherokee and His America. By Ralph Henry 
Gabriel. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. xv and 
190 pp. Appendix and Index. $2.00.) 
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Mrs. Carolyn Thomas Foreman presented the romance of Elias 
Boudinot and Harriet Gold to readers of The American Indian 
(Tulsa, July, 1929), in a page long article and included excerpts 
from one or two letters that apparently were not used by Professor 
Gabriel but his book length account is fully justifiable and compe- 
tently handled. Aside from a well-written introduction that traces 
the native religion of the Cherokees, and closing chapters based upon 
governmental documents, Gabriel built his story around the Vaill 
Manuscripts, letters of members of the Gold family. The Yale pro- 
fessor uses the letters to show the influence of Puritanism in shap- 
ing the career of Elias Boudinot. 

Through the influence of the head of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety the Indian boy entered school at Cornwall, Connecticut in 
1818. He had been a student at Spring Place school kept by the 
Moravians in Georgia. John Ridge, a cousin of Boudinot, followed 
him to Cornwall a year later. Being a sufferer from a hip dis- 
ease, Ridge was quartered in the home of John P. Northrup, steward 
of the school, and was nursed by Mrs. Northrup. He married their 
daughter, Sarah Bird Northrup, in 1824. 

Elias followed suit by falling in love with Harriett Gold, the 
daughter of one of Cornwall’s most prominent families, and the 
disturbance that succeeded disrupted the school as well as society 
in the town. When Ridge married Miss Northrup, it was suggested 
that ‘‘the girl ought to be publicly whipped, the Indian hung, and 
the mother drown’d.’’ When the engagement of Miss Gold and 
Boudinot was announced, the agents of the Foreign Mission School, 
led by Lyman Beecher, issued a report in which they stated that 
‘we regard those who have engaged in or accessory to this trans- 
action, as criminal; an offering insult to the Christian Community ; 
and as sporting with the sacred interests of this charitable institu- 
tion.’’ Even Harriett’s family added their voices to the communal 
cry. 

Boudinot returned to Cornwall in March, 1826, and the marriage 
was performed in the home of Harriett’s parents by a minister from 
Goshen since the home pastor refused to officiate. ‘‘All the bells 
of Cornwall tolled the loss of Harriett Gold.’’ Three years later 
her parents visited the Cherokee country and were surprised to 
find that the Boudinot children were as handsome as any in the 
North and would pass for full-blooded Yankees. 

Gabriel traces the rise to importance of Boudinot among the 
Cherokee, first as a missionary-teacher and later, as editor of the 
government controlled press, The Cherokee Phoenix. The author 
builds a strong case in showing that Boudinot made his decision for 
the removal treaty within a framework of Puritan thought. This 
reviewer believes that Gabriel has used postulations rather than 
facts: facts of Boudinot’s Indian heritage, political machinations, 
and the influence of his kinsmen. The author, likewise, appraises 
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the influence of John Ross in the light of the accomplishment of 
Boudinot. ; : 
The director of the University of Oklahoma press will receive 
many compliments on the make-up of this book, the twentieth in the 
Civilization of the American Indian series. 
J. S. Clark 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


With Custer’s Cavalry. By Katherine Gibson Fougera. (Cald- 
well, Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1940. 285 pages. $3.00.) 

The author has written her mother’s (Katherine Gibson’s) bi- 
ography in the first person. The effect, since it is well done, is to 
place the reader immediately in the life and spirit of the times. 
It makes real people seem real, which is more than history accom- 
plishes in too many instances. Army folk will enjoy this book. 
So will civilians for that matter; but to many old-timers from the 
army it will bring a bitter-sweet wave of nostalgia. It is a good 
description of the lesser known phases of army life on the frontier, 
that existence which is led by hundreds of army women and their 
husbands in those periods between the big wars when the army is 
split up and stationed at little western posts and camps. 

Katherine Garrett, an eastern girl who knew nothing of the army, 
visited her sister Molly, who was the wife of Lieut. Donald McIntosh, 
7th Cavalry. During this visit she became acquainted with Gen. 
and Mrs. Custer and with most of the other officers and ladies of 
the regiment. Soon she met and married Lieut. Francis Gibson, 7th 
Cav. She describes her life as a member of Custer’s regimental 
family, during their station on the frontier just prior to the 1876 
campaign. Custer is portrayed as a strict disciplinarian, a teetotaler, 
and a hard worker, but full of fun and appreciative of the many 
practical jokes which he and his officers were constantly perpetrat- 
ing on each other. Mrs. Custer is seen as a typical ‘‘first lady’’ 
of the regiment—evidently a very high type army wife. The book 
contains little or nothing of the various troubles, political and other- 
wise, which were besetting Custer at this time, and which have left 
a cloud on his memory in the minds of some. He appears simply 
as an able leader who is engrossed in building up the esprit and 
efficiency of his regiment. 

There are some exciting passages describing adventures with 
herds of stampeding buffaloes, western desperadoes, storms, and all 
the other events which were more or less characteristic of the west 
in those days. But in general there is nothing concerning the In- 
dian campaigns. The ladies did not accompany the regiment into 
the field. Mrs. Gibson’s husband was with Benteen during the 
Little Big Horn battle, hence escaped death with Custer and the other 
officers and men. His letter to his wife written from the field im- 
mediately after the tragedy, is good contemporary evidence as to 
what happened, and it furnishes considerable data—not new, but 
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strongly confirmatory—as to the character and deeds of some of 
the participants in the fighting. 

This reviewer enjoyed the book heartily, and is confident that 
others interested in frontier history will like it too. 


: W. S. Nye 
Washington, D. C. 


Oklahoma’s Deficit. By Findley Weaver. (Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1940. VIII + 67 pp. Charts and tables.) 

Dr. Weaver’s analysis of Oklahoma’s deficit is timely. For many 
years it has been generally known, particularly to students of pub- 
lie finance, that the financial condition of the state was subject to 
serious dislocations. In other words, it was recognized that the legal 
basis in both constitutional and statutory law for sound manage- 
ment of the financial affairs was weak. To these weaknesses the 
study of the Brookings Institution in 1935 called specific attention. 
The Brookings’ survey staff submitted carefully considered recom- 
mendations on a reasonable program of reform. 

But aside from the pre-audit law nothing was done to check 
the drift of Oklahoma’s finances into a condition of inexcusably 
bad management. A look back into a record of inaction causes one 
to surmise that the people of the state, and worse still, political 
leaders, hoped for some wonder-working magic to check this drift. 

Oklahoma’s Deficit by Dr. Weaver is the product of a thorough 
and objective study of conditions which contributed to the mount- 
ing state debt. It is the work of a painstaking student who has 
no axe to grind and who thinks scientifically toward conclusions 
considered to be unmistakably in the public interest. The book has 
the merit of treating a complicated problem in brief space and of 
revealing an abundance of factual information in a form which the 
general reader can understand without difficulty. 

The logic of Dr. Weaver’s order of presentation is apparent 
from the first pages. Basic causes of Oklahoma’s deficit are con- 
sidered under the headings, (1) Earmarking of state revenue for 
special funds, (2) Expenditures without legislative appropriation, 
(3) Inadequate accounting, reporting, and budgeting. Factual an- 
alysis supporting these propositions comprises the heart of the book. 
Then comes a concluding brief chapter in which recommendations 
on reform are submitted. Three recommendations are pointedly 
stated to coincide with the three basic causes of the deficit. 

This book deserves much wider distribution and reading than 
it is likely to get. The University of Oklahoma again serves the 
interest of the state in directing its Bureau of Business Research, 
through Dr. Weaver, to make a scientific analysis of Oklahoma’s 
deficit. Much credit is also due for the decision to publish the re- 
sults in book form. 

Raymond D. Thomas 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
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The Longhorns. By J. Frank Dobie. (Boston. Little, Brown 
and Company, 1941. XXII and 388 pp. Bibliography and Index. 
$3.50). 

Stories about cattle and the western range always will appeal 
to Oklahomans. Largely this is true because of the early day ex- 
ploitation of this territory by ranchmen and from the fact that the 
industry is still so important here that there are as many cattle as 
people in the state. Many writers have described the great cattle 
drives that crossed Indian Territory, and a diminishing number of 
trail drivers still reminisce on their early day experiences. None, 
however, catches the central theme as well as Dobie, who by inter- 
views and inclination has absorbed the spirit of the cattle country. 
He is a teller of folk tales and as a historian he has not hesitated 
to use scraps of folklore to enforce truth and reality. 

The author, by his own admission, has ‘‘virtually exhausted 
all printed and all available manuscript sources in the search for 
facts.’’? Letters and manuscripts filed in the National Archives and 
‘‘the Foreman Papers’’ in the Oklahoma Historical Society should 
have yielded additional information but the book is already top- 
heavy with information. One reference from the first source dis- 
closes a mutual feeling of aversion and fear between the Indians 
and Texas cattle. White Eagle, Ponea chief, describes Longhorns 
in 1881 as follows: ‘‘Our first cattle were tame but those [Texas 
cattle] last year were so wild we could not even see them; they 
could outrun a horse and fourteen of them broke their necks at 
the corral the day we received them.’’ 


Dobie presents a clear synthesis of the cattle industry before 
launching into an exact presentation of the Longhorn breed and 
how it shaped the destinies of its masters. And as the Plains In- 
dians found hundreds of uses for the buffalo in their manufactures, 
the author shows the versatility of uses the Longhorn and its by- 
products were put to in ranch economy. Dobie is pre-eminently a 
story-teller and hundreds of anecdotes enliven this newest publica- 
tion of his, 

_ Dobie includes many tales of cattle brands, stampedes, cattle 
drives, and ranchmen that have appeared elsewhere in his writings. 
He has also drawn heavily upon the folklore of the Plains. A few 
of the tales recently appeared in Hale and Arnold’s Hot Irons which 
drew an acidulous review by Dobie. But they are worthy of in- 
clusion in both books and they suffer not at all from Dobie’s style 
of presentation. He is my favorite teller of stories and legends of 
the Southwest. He knows the nomenclature of the ranch eattle in- 
dustry and his aptitude for felicitous expression should make The 
Longhorns one of the most popular books in the field, 

_ The value of the book is greatly increased by the frontispiece 
which shows The Stampede, a picture of an original mural in the 
Post Office, Odessa, Texas and is reproduced by courtesy of the 
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section of fine arts, Federal Works Agency; by the Tom Lea illus- 
trations; and by the photographic record of Longhorns, a section 
containing forty-eight pictures of horns and cattle. Scant recogni- 
tion is given the late Will C. Barnes for preserving the Longhorn 
breed in the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 


J. 8S. Clark 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Political and Social Growth of the American People 1492-1865. 
By Homer Carey Hockett. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1940. 
xxi + 861 pp. Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $3.25.) 

The new edition of Hockett’s meritorious text eliminates his 
former chapters on European background and plunges at once into 
the colonizing efforts of the Spanish, French, and English peoples. 
In simple, flowing English he describes the more significant develop- 
ments of American political and social evolution through the Civil 
War. Professor Schlesinger’s companion text resumes there, carry- 
ing the narrative to 1940. 

The enlargement of the scope of time has necessitated the omis- 
sion of much that concerned the colonial period. Many students of 
southwestern history may regret the brevity of the treatment of 
the role of the Indians, and the paucity of the consideration of the 
part of the Spanish-Americans in American history. But the harried 
instructors will welcome the inclusion of recent events within the 
scope of the volume by Schlesinger, as well as the additional aids 
given in the form of forty-eight illustrations and extension of the 
bibliography to include many more works of value. 

Students will also appreciate the new format. 

Roland Hinds 
Duncan Junior College 


As Our Neighbors See Us: Readings in the Relations of the 
United States and Latin America, 1820-1940. Edited and compiled by 
Thomas Harrison Reynolds, Head of History Department, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. (Cullom-Gherther, Nashville, 
Tennessee, pp. 317. For sale by the editor and compiler, $2.50.) 

This volume consists of a preface, table of contents, and sixty- 
three documents or selections. A little more than the first third of 
the book is devoted to the Monroe doctrine. The volume is a com- 
panion to Dr. Reynold’s study on the Economic Aspects of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which appeared in 1938. 

The sixty-three documents or selections are nearly all translated 
from Hispanic-American sources, and show how our neighboring na- 
tions to the south have regarded Monroism, the ‘‘Big Stick’’ attitude 
of Theodore Roosevelt, the ‘‘Dollar Diplomacy’’ of Taft, and the 
‘Good Neighbor’’ policy of the second Roosevelt. Some of the 
sources include official documents, technical and trade journals, 
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books based on research, and official and private correspondence. One 
source is a letter of three pages from Homer Brett, American Consul 
General, Lima, Peru, to Dr. Reynolds setting forth the reaction of 
that country to the various aspects of the Good Neighbor policy, such 
as the Cordell Hull trade program. 

Although the book is well prepared, some alterations can be 
suggested. Critics may complain that so many of the sources are of 
such recent origin that the first date in the sub-title is misleading; 
and a few slips may be found as evidenced by the name ‘Bushnell 
Hart? 7p. 99): 

This book brings not only to students of Latin-American History, 
but to laymen, a collection of primary sources which have been skill- 
fully selected from divers places, and which are mainly translations 
showing how Uncle Sam has been regarded by his southern neighbors 
since the days of James Monroe. Thus to the specialist and layman 
Dr. Reynolds has rendered a valuable service in bringing into one 
volume and into the English language the prevailing attitudes of 
Latin America toward the United States. The publication of the 
volume is timely, appearing when our national authorities are trying 
to solidify the Western hemisphere against aggression by nations in 
the Eastern hemisphere. 

One cannot listen to the sixty-three voices which Dr. Reynolds 
echoes from Latin America without realizing that the Monroe doc- 
trine in its multitudinous shapes is and has been regarded primarily 
as a doctrine by and for the United States. To cooperate with 
nations of Latin America we must know how the United States 
has been regarded by those nations. As Our Neighbors See Us is 
recommended for economy of time and clarity of understanding. 

Berlin B. Chapman 
Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
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NECROLOGY 


NATHAN ADAMS GIBSON 
1867-1940 


Nathan Adams Gibson, son of James Knox and Rosa (Somervell) Gib- 
son, was born at Stanton, Tennessee October 18, 1867 and died on August 7, 
1940; interment in Greenhill Cemetery, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

His paternal great-great grandfather was Robert Gibson, born in 1710 
at Artigarven, Parish of Leck, County Tyrone, Province of Ulster, Ireland, 
and died at same place in 1807. 

Robert Gibson’s first wife was a Miss Porter, a near kinswoman of 
General Richard Montgomery, who fell in the storming of Quebec. He 
had 16 sons and 7 daughters. Thirteen of the sons came to the United 
States during and prior to the Revolution. Of these, eight lost their lives 
in the military service on the side of the Colonies of South Carolina and 
Georgia. His son, Joseph Gibson, great-grandfather of Nathan Adams 
Gibson, came to the United States in 1797 and returned to Ireland in 1799 
and died in Strabane, County of Tyrone, Ireland in the 1820’s. Joseph 
Gibson married Miss Jane Winslow of the Parish of Donaghedee, County 
of Tyrone, Ireland. Ten children came to that marriage, of whom was 
Robert, born in Strabane, County of Tyrone, Ireland on March 20, 1797, 
and grandfather of Nathan Adams Gibson. He was apprenticed in 1813 
to Adams, Scholas & Company (shipping merchants) in Londonderry. On 
January 1, 1817 he left Ireland, and sailing from Liverpool, arrived in 
New York City 63 days later, whence he came to Nashville, Tennessee and 
entered the counting house of Crockett & Adams. 

In 1823 he married Jane Adams, who had come to America from Stra- 
bane, Ireland, and who at that time was a resident of Nashville, Tennessee. 
To this marriage came six children. His wife died in 1836 and thereafter 
he married her sister, Rosanna, and to this marriage came two children, 
the youngest of whom was James Knox Gibson, the father of Nathan Adams 
Gibson. Rosanna died January 7, 1856, and Robert Gibson on May 10, 
1864. 

The maternal grandfather and grandmother of Nathan Adams Gibson 
were Joseph B. Somervell and Mary Eliza Somervell, and maternal great 
grandfather, James Somervell, the Somervell family having come originally 
from Scotland. 

James Knox Gibson enlisted in the Confederate States army on January 
1, 1864 at Canton, Mississippi in Company F, ist Battalion Confederate 
Infantry, Forney’s Regiment, Adams Brigade, Lowring’s Division, Polk’s 
Corps, and was detailed to serve with Major Thomas B. Adams and later 
attached to staff of General John Adams. His captain was Tony Barthell 
and lieutenants were Henry Ferguson and Prewitt. 

The brothers and sisters of Nathan Adams Gibson were as follows: 
Joseph Somervell Gibson, deceased; James Knox Gibson, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Thomas L. Gibson, a member of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma; 
Mrs. Rosa White; and Mrs. Mary Nash. 


He was married at Memphis, Tennessee on April 18, 1895 to Miss 
Florence W. Davidson, who died July 14, 1921; interment at Green Hill 
Cemetery, Muskogee, Oklahoma. To this union came the following chil- 
dren: Theresa, now Mrs. Thomas HB. Graham of Oklahoma City; Rosa, 
now Mrs. Villard Martin of Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Virginia, now Mrs. Hllis 
A. Stokdyk of Berkeley, California; Eleanor, deceased, Katherine, and 
Frances (all surviving except Eleanor), and two sons, Nathan A., Jr., of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and a son who died in infancy. 

On February 7, 1923 he was married to Miss Grace Martin Elmore of 
Topeka, Kansas, who survives him. 
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He attended the Webb School, then at Culleoka, and later removed to 
Bellbuckle, Tennessee, and matriculated at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, receiving degrees of Bachelor of Arts in 1888 and Bachelor of 
Laws in 1890, and having been admitted to the Bar at Nashville, located 
at Memphis, where he engaged in the practice of law until September, 
1893, when he removed to Muskogee, Indian Territory, there entering into 
a law partnership with S. O. Hines. In 1895, appointed Master in Chancery 
and this association dissolved, he continued as such Master until 1900 
when he resumed the practice of law with W. F. Seaver, which association 
later was dissolved. In January, 1905, he entered into partnership with 
Honorable George S. Ramsey, which was continued until the latter part 
of 1908, and on being dissolved, he entered into partnership with Hal C. 
Thurman, which continued until September, 1914, when Thurman became 
Judge of the Superior Court of Muskogee County. He then entered into 
partnership in the general practice of law with Joseph L. Hull, and his 
brother, Thomas L. Gibson. This association continued until 1925 when 
the firm was consolidated with that of West, Sherman & Davidson of 
Tulsa, the consolidated firm being styled West, Gibson, Sherman, Davidson 
and Hull. Gibson and Hull removed to Tulsa and Thomas L. Gibson 
remained in Muskogee, for several years the firm maintaining offices in 
both Tulsa and Muskogee. In 1932, Hull became an attorney for the 
National Bank of Tulsa and the firm was changed, Nathan Adams Gibson 
forming a partnership in law with J. Harvey Maxey and Wilbur J. Holle- 
man. After the death of Maxey, in August, 1936, Gibson and Holleman con- 
tinued in the practice of law until his death. 

For years he was President of the Muskogee County Bar Association 
and in 1923 of the Oklahoma State Bar Association. In 1920 he became 
a member of the American Bar Association and so continued until his 
death.2 He became a member of the Indian Territory Bar Association at 
its first annual meeting on October 2, 1900 after its preliminary organiza- 
tion on February 22, 1900 and continued as a member of said Bar Associa- 
tion until it was merged with the Oklahoma Territory Bar Association at 
Shawnee in December, 1905 and continued as a member of said consoli- 
dated Territory Association until the erection of the state of Oklahoma, 
and then continued as a member of its successor, the State Bar Associa- 
tion. 

He was a member of the Methodist Church, Democratic Party, Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity, Elks, Tulsa Club, Southern Hills Country Club, and 
other social organizations, often presiding at their meetings as well as 
other gatherings as a masterly and most genial toastmaster. 

A fine citizen, able lawyer, devoted to a happy family, has passed from 
this earthly surrounding.’ 

R,. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


W. JOE BALLARD 
1878-1940 


W. Joe Ballard, youngest child of William Alfred Ballard and his wife, 
Louise M. Ballard, born on a farm near Liberty, Mo., March 30, 1878, was 
reared in that community, and received his education in the local schools 
and a private business school. On September 25, 1901 he and Mary C. 


1 Okla, State Bar Reports, Vol. XVII, p. 12. 

2 American Bar Association Reports, Vol. 63, p. 1073. 

3In re Memorial Services for Nathan Adams Gibson (See same in the files 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society.) 
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Porter were married, and to that union came two sons, Hardin in 1903 
and Joe Porter in 1907. 

In January of 1908, with his family, he established a home on a farm 
two miles west of Sugden, in Jefferson County, Oklahoma, which had 
been ranch headquarters for Cal and Ikard Suggs. In the meantime his 
wife aided as a rural school teacher in the nearby Deer Grove School. 
Later they removed to Waurika where he followed various employments 
until 1916. 

Oklahoma was a dry state, and Texas on the south, wet. Illicit liquors 
being hauled through said county from Texas to the oil fields in adjacent 
Carter County, good citizens seeking election of county law enforcement 
officers importuned him to enter the race for sheriff, and with a borrowed 
horse and his meager funds he canvassed the county on horseback. The 
result of the campaign was his election as Sheriff, committed to prevention 
of community crime. He was re-elected three times, serving Jefferson 
County as Sheriff for eight years, his fourth term ending January 6, 1925. 
He was a fearless and an efficient officer, not only in suppressing the 
liquor traffic and apprehending car thieves and murderers, but also in 
quelling I. W. W. disorders. 

On July 1, 1925 he was appointed investigator in the State Bureau 
of Criminal Identification and Investigation, serving until January, 1927. 
During this period he resided in Norman in order that his sons might 
attend the State University. 

From March of 1927 he operated a filling station on Highway 77 at 
Norman until 1933, when he was named by Carl Giles, Administrator, as 
investigator for the F. EH. R. A. He later served in a similar capacity 
under John Eddleman and General W. S. Key. 

In June of 1936, having severed that connection, he became an active 
supporter of the Honorable Josh Lee for the United States Senate, and 
was later urged by Senator Lee for appointment as United States Marshal 
for the Western District of Oklahoma to fill a vacancy. Thereupon he 
received an ad interim appointment to said vacancy on July 1, 1937 by 
the United States District Judge for said district, and served until he 
was appointed thereto by the President of the United States and con- 
firmed by the Senate and qualified on October 1, 1937, and served in such 
capacity until the date of his death on November 26, 1940. He, whether 
as Marshal or Sheriff, efficiently and impartially enforced all laws in his 
quiet and courteous but firm manner at all times toward every person. 

It was a pleasant diversion on his part to raise and train fine horses, 
and attend the Kentucky Derby. 

He went to Mexico City on a Good Will trip with a football team, 
where on November 26, 1940 amidst tropical beauties and such environment 
he passed away, and was interred at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. He is 
survived by his wife and two gons, all of whom reside in Oklahoma City. 

The family having requested that no flowers be sent for his funeral, 
in lieu thereof his friends subscribed to a memorial fund with which the 
Ballard Lodge, equipped with steel lockers, was constructed at the Sal- 
vation Army building, 315 South Broadway, Oklahoma City, which fur- 
nishes sleeping facilities for forty homeless men. ‘ 

A fine and useful citizen has passed away. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Earl Pruet. 


DR. JOHN A. HATCHETT 
1853-1940 


Dr. John A. Hatchett was born in Farmington, Mo., March 4, 1853, 
died at El Reno, Oklahoma, August 16, 1940, of arteriosclerosis and pneu- 
monia, at the age of 87 years. 
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His father, Leroy Downing Hatchett, a pioneer minister of the Chris- 
tian Church, organized churches in Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and 
served many of the churches as pastor. He was a Chaplain in the Con- 
federate Army during the Civil War. 

His mother was an Adams, a descendant of John Quincy Adams. 

Dr. Hatchett married Mary Elizabeth Turner in 1884. He attended the 
Missouri Medical School, now Washington University at St. Louis, Missouri, 
graduating therefrom in 1884, with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. He 
practiced medicine in Missouri for several years, and moved to El Reno, 
Oklahoma, in 1891, where having established a sanitarium, he founded 
the first accredited Nurse’s Training School in Oklahoma Territory. 

In 1922 he moved to Oklahoma City, where he opened an office and 
specialized in obstetrics and gynecology. He soon joined the faculty of 
the University of Oklahoma College of Medicine, later being honored as a 
Professor Emeritus. He was a member of the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association in 1905 and 1906, and Vice President of the 
House of Delegates in 1908. He was past president of the Oklahoma County 
Medical Society. Shortly after moving to Oklahoma City, he was elected 
honorary member of the Oklahoma City Academy of Medicine, and con- 
tinued in such capacity until his death. In resolutions adopted, were 
expressed their high esteem. 

The Oklahoma County Medical Association, stated by resolution that 
“In recognition of Dr. Hatchett’s valuable contributions to the character 
and stability of the medical profession, we acknowledge the high spirit 
and courageous industry of his pioneering days in Oklahoma; his example 
as the ideal family doctor; his services in the building of one of the 
first hospitals of the state; his ability as a teacher, lecturing with im- 
pressive authority, grace, and clarity. We revere his memory because of 
his high ethical standards, his stimulating presence, and his fine philo- 
sophy of life.” 

In 1933, Dr. Haichett was given honorary membership in the Okla- 
homa Memorial Association in recognition and appreciation of the great 
and good public service which he had rendered in past years to humanity. 

Dr. Hatchett lived in El Reno about thirty years, and became the 
family doctor of most of the people in that community. As such, he en- 
deared himself to the people of El Reno, and his name became a household 
word to them. He was with them in their joys and in their sorrows, and 
they still speak of him in loving words and in terms of the greatest respect. 

Dr. Hatchett took a great interest in the public schools in El Reno, 
and served the longest term of any member on the Board of Education, 
from 1892 to 1912, a period of twenty years. Verily, he was a grand old 
man, noble in character, revered and respected. His spirit has gone to its 
glorious recompense. 

The following members of his immediate family survive—his widow, 
Mrs. J. A. Hatchett; his daughters, Mrs. Olivette Duffy, and Mrs. C. E. 
Clymer; his son, Ray Hatchett. 

Funeral services were held in El Reno, by Rev. M. B. Pringle, pastor 
of the Christian Church, and interment was made in the El Reno cemetery. 


Etta D. Dale. 
El Reno, Oklahoma 2 


ELZEY W. MOORE 


1872-1940 


Hizey W. Moore, born July 10, 1872 at Smithville, Monroe County, 
Mississippi, and died at Comanche, Oklahoma on August 2, 1940, where he 
is interred, was son of William Alfred Moore, born September 25, 1849 
in Monroe County, Mississippi, and his wife, Martha Jane Moore, nee Lann, 
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born August 19, 1843 in Monroe County, Mississippi, his said father and 
mother being married at Smithville, Mississippi, on October 22, 1868. 

Elzey W. Moore came to Cameron, Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, 
with his father and mother on January 2, 1894, and at Monroe nearby in 
the Choctaw Nation he farmed and taught school until he settled at Heavener 
in the Choctaw Nation in 1898. 

He was married to Malinda Jestun Killen at Monroe, Choctaw Nation 
on February 12, 1899, who died May 2, 1903. From said union she left 
surviving two children, to-wit: Floyd Swayne Moore, born November 13, 
1899, and died September 8, 1918, and Maud Allene Moore, born August 
30, 1901, and died November 22, 1902. 

Elzey W. Moore at the organization of the municipal government of 
Heavener in 1902, was elected Mayor and re-elected, serving two terms. 
In 1903 he entered the drug business at Heavener in partnership with 
the late Dr. John Fowler. In 1906, having sold his interest in the drug 
business, he moved to Comanche, Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory, on 
May 10, 1906. 

On November 16, 1904 he was married to Maud M. Hall at Cauthron, 
Arkansas, who survives him. To this union came six children, to-wit: 
Elzey Clayburn Moore, born December 14, 1905 and died April 14, 1907; 
Lillian Moore Welcher, born July 22, 1907; Joe D. Moore, born March 
15, 1909; Guy Haskell Moore, born June 11, 1910 and died May 22, 1932; 
Champ Porter Moore, born December 12, 1912; and Robert Woodrow Moore, 
born September 23, 1914. 

He was elected Mayor of Comanche in 1907, acting ex officio as Town 
Justice, and re-elected, serving two terms, and later was elected and 
served as a member of the City Council and also as Justice of the Peace. 

In 1913 he was Livestock Inspector under the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. When the court house for Stephens County was constructed, being 
elected for two consecutive terms, he was Chairman of the Board of 
County Commissioners. Under appointment of the Governor, he served 
in 1915 on a special School Land Assessment Committee, and for a period 
of time was gasoline inspector under the State Corporation Commission. 
In all his public service he was efficient and faithful. 

A fine citizen, taking a leading part in the upbuilding of the city 
and community and promoting the public welfare—loyal and devoted to 
both wives and children, a faithful friend, a member of the Methodist 
Church, and actively affiliated with the Democratic Party, has passed 
from these earthly surroundings. 

R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


1 McKay v. H. A. Hall & Company, 30 Okla. 773, 120 Pac. 1108, decided on 
January 16, 1912. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


July 24, 1941 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, July 24, 1941, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, 
presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Robert L. Williams, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Gen. Charles 
F. Barrett, Hon. George L. Bowman, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Dr. Grant 
Foreman, Mrs. Frank Korn, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Hon. 
John B. Meserve, Mr. J. B. Milam, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge Baxter Taylor, 
Mrs. John R. Williams, and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


The President introduced Mr. H. L. Muldrow, of Norman, a new member 
of the Board of Directors. 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held January 
23, 1941, and the minutes of the Board meeting held May 13, 1941, and 
upon motion of Dr. Grant Foreman, duly seconded, the reading of the 
minutes was passed subject to being called for consideration upon request. 


Mr. R. R. Owens, Budget Officer of the State, presented the matter 
of keeping the building open Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 


The following resolution was presented: “Provided when funds in the 
sum of $100 per month be made available and to be permitted to be di- 
vided between two persons, one complying with the prescribed qualifications 
for the Grand Army Hall custodian, the other with same prescribed quali- 
fications as custodian of the Confederate Hall, that then the President 
be directed to take all necessary steps to have the building open not only 
on Saturday afternoons, but also at least two hours on each Sunday after- 
noon—these persons to be available for such purpose on other week days 
except Mondays.” 


Hon. John B. Meserve moved that the resolution be adopted. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Judge Robert L. Williams explained that he had secured title to the 
Robert M. Jones property, consisting of 300 acres, at a cost of $1293.81, 
as authorized at the Board meeting of October 24, 1940. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the Oklahoma Historical Society pay 
Hon. Robert L. Williams the sum of $1000 in consideration of which he will 
turn over to the Society the deed to the 300 acres of the Robert M. Jones 
property, and that the Society express its appreciation to Judge Robert L. 
Williams for his interest in behalf of the Society, and also the interest and 
help of Mr. P. A. Norris and Mr. S. C. Boswell in this transaction. Upon 


receiving a second from Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Judge Taylor put the motion 
which was unanimously carried. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, the Treasurer of the Society moved that the 
Board authorize the Treasurer to issue check in the sum of $1000 payable 
to Hon. Robert L. Williams on account of the Robert M. Jones matter. 
Upon receiving a second from Judge Thomas A. Edwards, the Treasurer 
put the motion which earried unanimously. 


Judge Baxter Taylor, chairman of the Library Committee, recommended 
the purchase of two copies of the second edition of The Constitution of 


is ae and Enabling Act, annotated and revised by C. W. King, price 
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Gen. Charles F. Barrett moved that the books be purchased and Mr. 
C. W. King be paid the sum of $16.00 for the two books. Motion was 
seconded, whereupon Judge Taylor put the motion which carried. 


Mr. J. B. Milam reported that a number of Cherokees would meet at 
the Sequoyah shrine, July 25, 1941 to receive a silhouette of Sequoyah, 
framed in sequoia wood, the gift of the artist, Louis Mertins, the artist 
and his wife to be present in person to present the gift. 

Dr. Grant Foreman moved that this Board of Directors express its 
appreciation and thanks for the gift of this silhouette and honor to Se- 
quoyah and that Mr. Milam convey this message to the artist Mr. Louis 
Mertins. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


; Mrs. Frank Korn reported the gift of a number of books for the 
Historical Library, donated by the citizens of Canadian County, and thanks 
were expressed for same. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that the Secretary be instructed to 
receive no more county records except with the authority of the President. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President reported that a collection of letters written in long- 
hand by Rey. Joseph Samuel Murrow to Mr. H. L. Muldrow had been 
presented by Mr. Muldrow and had been received, and that also with this 
collection of letters was an autographed booklet entitled Sixty Years of 
Service for Humanity, dealing with the life and activities of Father Murrow, 
by Charles E. Creager had been received. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that these letters and booklet be accepted 
and that the Board extend its thanks to Mr. Muldrow for this donation. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship: 


LIFE: J. Bartley Milam, Claremore and Mrs. Susan Pelter McGreevy, 
Carmen. 


ANNUAL: Rev. Virgil Alexander, Muskogee; Dr. Susie M. Ames, 
Lynchburg, Va.,; George F. Bauer, Jr., Tulsa; G. H. Beaulieu, Pawhuska; 
Rabbi Joseph Blatt, Oklahoma City; Elizabeth Bledsoe, Lawton; Mrs. W. 
L. Blessing, Shawnee; E. A. Brininstool, Hollywood, Calif.; Dr. Norman 
W. Caldwell, Clarksville, Ark.; Thomas William Cheek, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Mattie Standley Conn, Chickasha; John P. DeLesdernier, San Antonio, 
Texas; Rev. Walter Douglass, Lindsay; Mrs. Olivette H. Duffy, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Carl Dunnington, Cherokee; Oscar Clayton Elkins, Lawton; 
Maurice Foster, Oklahoma City; J. A. Glidewell, Dallas, Texas; Walter W. 
Groom, McAlester; Mary Elizabeth Hammett, Claremore; Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hutchinson, Enid; Charles E. Jones, Cordell; Mrs. W. King Larimore, 
Oklahoma City; Reuel Little, Madill; Dr. I. N. McCash, Enid; Joe C. Mc- 
Guinn, Hallett; C. B. Montgomery, Lawton; L. W. Osborn, Muskogee; R. R. 
Owens, Oklahoma City; Lora O. Patterson, Tulsa; Mrs. J. C. Pybas, Okla- 
homa City; R. L. Redwine, Altus; Judge Royce H. Savage, Tulsa; M. F. 
Schweidler, West Lafayette, Ind.; Gunner G. Smith, Bennington; Lee Bowen 
Spencer, Shawnee; Polly Elli Stearns, Shawnee; John Franklin Thomas, 
Lawton; Mrs. H. W. Twinam, Prague; J. R. Whitney, Oklahoma City; and 
H. BE. Wrinkle, Oklahoma City. 

Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that these persons be received into member- 
ship in the class indicated. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow moved that William HW. Baker, of Boise City, Okla- 
homa, a veteran county agent of Cimarron County and a nationally known 
archaeologist, be elected to honorary life membership in the Society. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 
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Mrs. Blanche Lucas extended an invitation to the members of the 
Board to attend the celebration of the Cherokee Strip Association, to be 
held in Ponca City, September 16. 

Mrs. John R. Williams called attention to the fact that one of our 
Board members, Mrs. Blanche Lucas of Ponca City, had been re-commis- 
sioned postmaster at Ponca City, and moved that the Board congratulate 
her on her re-appointment. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Gen. Charles F. Barrett moved that the Board of Directors grant Gen. 
William S. Key, vice president of the Board, leave of absence from attend- 
ing meetings while he is in service. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the Board of Directors express its 
sympathy to the members of the families of Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn and 
Mr. Jasper Sipes, deceased. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Gen. Charles F. Barrett introduced a group of visitors from Shawnee, 
Mr. William L. Blessing, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Moyle and Mrs. Florence 
Pigg, members of the Pottawatomie County Historical Society, who were 
thanked for their attendance and presence at this meeting. 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow reported the gift of a piece of tapestry which was 
to have been presented by Mrs. M. Alice Miller, Past Most Worthy Grand 
Matron, General Grand Chapter, Order Eastern Star, El Reno. Mrs. Miller 
being unable to be present, he asked that Mrs. Czarina C. Conlan make 
the presentation. Mrs. Conlan appeared before the Board and set forth 
the following description: Mr. and Mrs. William C. Coon of El Reno willed 
their possessions to the Masonic Charity Foundation, including this piece 
of tapestry. ‘The Masonic Charity Foundation commissioned Mrs. M. 
Alice Miller to present this example of handwork in the art of weaving 
to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that this tapestry be accepted and that a 
letter expressing appreciation and thanks be written to the donors. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The President reported the death of Mr. Jasper Sipes, one of the 
members of the Board of Directors. 


Dr. Grant Foreman nominated Thomas J. Harrison, of Pryor, Okla- 
homa. Mr. J. B. Milam endorsing the nomination, seconded same. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the nominations be closed, and that 
the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for the election of Thomas 
J. Harrison, which was seconded and unanimously adopted. The Secretary 
cast the ballot and Thomas J. Harrison was declared duly elected as a 
member of the Board of Directors. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore presented to the Society a collection of Califor- 
ue eee cote mounted in 1875, gift of Mrs. Vera Wignall Bare, of Pauls 
alley. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that this collection be accepted and that 
Mrs. Bare be thanked for this donation. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion be thanked for their work in furnishing a room in the west museum 
on the fourth floor, showing the furniture of the early period of this country, 
embracing the Colonial period, and until further direction that the hall 


of the museum containing said D. A. R. Room be kept closed. Motion 
Was seconded and carried. 


Gen. Charles F. Barrett moved that the Secretary be instructed to ask 


the State Board of Affairs for storage space in the Capitol to take care of 
the county records. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The matter of securing biographical sketches through students was 
discussed, and Senator George L. Bowman moved that the Secretary take 
the matter up and work out some method of securing students to help in 
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securing this material for the Oklahoma Historical Society. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society a collection of newspaper 
files consisting of the Fort Smith Elevator, Fort Smith New Era, Siloam 
Springs Herald, the Fort Scott Weekly Monitor, Kansas; the Tahlequah Arrow 
and the Arrow-Telephone. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that these papers be preserved and that 


Dr. Grant Foreman be thanked for this contribution. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Col.. A. N. Leecraft moved that a portion of the Extra Help fund now 
available be used for mending these papers donated by Dr. Grant Foreman. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Gen. Charles F. Barrett moved that the Board express its sympathy to 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle and hope for his speedy recovery from his recent 
illness. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The meeting stood adjourned subject to the call of the president. 


Robert L. Williams, 


President. 
James W. Moffitt, 


Secretary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety: 


1. Name 


Address 
2. Name 

Address 
3. Name 

Address 
4. Name 

Address 

Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
to its members. 


Nominated by: 


Address 


if. 


es) 
ae t ors ty 


